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Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury 


HE immense financial problems with which the country has 

to deal renders the annual report of the Secretary of the 

Treasury of unusual importance. It is possible at present 
to make but a few quotations from the report. The Secretary 
says: 

“*Business as usual’ can not, of course, be adopted as the 
guiding principle in time of war. It is a wholly wrong theory 
and should find no advocacy or acceptance by the sensible and 
patriotic people of America. Business must be readjusted to the 
war-making function of the Nation. 

“What is of superlative importance in the readjustment that 
must take place is that our people shall be impressed with the 
necessity of economizing in the consumption of articles of cloth- 
ing, food and fuel, and of every other thing which constitutes a 
drain upon the available supplies, materials, and resources of the 
country. Everything wasted now is nothing short of criminal. 
So far as I have been able to observe, the American people are 
not sufficiently aroused to the necessity of economy and of saving 
in this really serious time, not only in the life of America, but of 
the nations of the world. Up to the present there has been a 
relatively small denial of pleasures, comforts, and conveniences 
on the part of the average citizen. He is drawing upon the 
general store of supplies in the country with almost the same 
freedom as before America came into the war. This can not 
ecntinue without serious hurt to the Nation and to the world. 
The great financial operations of the Government can not be car- 
ried forward successfully unless the people of the United States 
economize in every possible direction, save their money and lend 
it to the Government. By saving money they give up some of 
their needless pleasures; they reduce their demand upon the gen- 
eral supply of food, clothing, and other materials in the country, 
releasing thereby that much more for the use of our own armies 


and the armies and civilian populations of the nations which are 
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fighting the common danger with us. They are at the same time 
increasing their own material prosperity by their savings, and 
they are directly helping their Government by lending it the money 
with which it can buy the necessary supplies and command the nec- 
essary services to make our fighting forces stronger and more effec- 
tive in the field; and this means an earlier victory for American 
arms. 

“The great difficulty is to impress this lesson of economy upon 
the American people. It will require widespread propaganda and 
constant effort. With this in view, it was my privilege to suggest 
to the Congress the raising of $2,000,000,000 by the sale of war- 
savings stamps and thrift stamps, so that the American people 
would have the opportunity, as well as the direct encouragement, to 
economize and save money by putting within their reach the oppor- 
tunity of lending their savings, in such small amounts even as 25 
cents, to their own Government. 

“Tt is easy to visualize the course of a dollar saved from waste 
and invested in Government bonds. First, it goes to the Govern- 
ment as a loan for the war; second, it is expended by the Govern- 
ment for food, clothing, and ammunition which go directly to a 
gallant soldier or sailor, whose fighting strength is kept up by the 
food, whose body is kept warm by the clothing, and whose enemy 
is hit by the ammunition. It has not been expended in the purchase 
of needless food and clothing for the man at home, and is, therefore, 
released for the use of the soldier; it is saved wealth to the man at 
home and can be loaned to his Government at interest, with result- 
ing benefit to himself and to his Government. 

“The man who subscribes for a Government bond, and is adver- 
tised as a patriot for duing so, is not a patriot if he immediately 
sells that bond on the market when he does not imperatively need 
the money. It is not mere subscription to a bond that helps the 
Government; it is the actual purchase of the bond and the keeping 
of the bond that really helps. The people must save and invest in 
Government bonds. It is by actually lending money to the Gov- 
ernment and not by merely promising it and shifting the load to 
someone else that the citizen really helps in this great time. If 
loans are made to the Government and bonds are taken therefor, the 
lender is supposed to deny himself something which releases, in turn, 
a demand on the vital supplies or stores of the country and puts the 
Government in position to buy the supplies thus released and to 
furnish them to our armies and navies. But if the lender imme- 
diately sells his bonds, relieves himself of the obligation to save vital 
supplies, and goes on wasting them, he does his country a grievous 
injury and hurts himself as well. 

“The Government must, if necessary, absorb the supply of new 
capital available for investment in the United States during the 
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period of the war. This, in turn, makes it essential that unneces- 
sary capital expenditures should be avoided in public and private 
enterprises. Some form of regulation of new capital expenditures 
should be provided. The subject is having deep study, and I hope 
to be able to submit some suggestions during the session of the Con- 
gress which will be of a constructive, as well as of a regulatory, 
nature. It may also become necessary to concert some constructive 
measures through which essential credits may be provided for those 
industries and enterprises in the country essential to the efficient 
and successful conduct of the war. The subject requires the best 
thought and study. It is receiving the most earnest consideration. 

“The courage and resources of the Nation are so abundant 
that America’s success in the war is beyond question if they are 
properly organized and intelligently used. The economic and 
financial condition of the country was never so strong and Amer- 
ica’s spirit was never more aroused to the importance and necessity 
of going forward, resolutely and regardless of sacrifices, to the 
accomplishment of the great task to which God has called us.” 

For the fiscal year 1918 the Secretary estimates a deficit of 
$5,128,203,793.93 in the general fund of the Treasury, and esti- 
mates that, including a working balance of $500,000,000, there 
will have to be provided $5,640,000,000. 


& 


Increase in Bank Safety and Profits 


EPORTS from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
make a favorable showing for the safety and profits of the 
national banks of the United States. The Comptroller an- 

nounces that these banks are now eight times as safe as they were 
during the thirty-three-year period prior to June 30, 1914, pro- 
vided we accept as a criterion the reduced proportion of losses sus- 
tained by depositors of failed banks to the total deposits of the na- 
tional banks during the past three years as compared with the pre- 
ceding thirty-three years. 

Records which have just been compiled show that for the thirty- 
three years from 1881 to 1914 the losses to depositors which arose 
from bank failures averaged annually during that period 28 one- 
thousandths of one per cent. of the aggregate deposits of the 
national banks during those years. During the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1915, 1916 and 1917, the percentage of losses of failed 
banks to total deposits of all banks has averaged only about three 
one-thousandths of one per cent., or less than one-eighth of what 
these losses averaged during the preceding thirty-three years. 
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This great reduction in losses is ascribed to the improved system 
of national bank examination, the greater thoroughness exercised 
in these examinations, and to the policy of requiring national banks 
to observe more rigidly the provisions of law intended for their pro- 
tection and the protection of their depositors and shareholders. 

The figures show that if the Government or an insurance com- 
pany had been insuring deposits of all national banks from the 
year 1881 to 1914, it would have been necessary to charge the banks 
an annual premium of twenty-eight cents per thousand, or $280 
per million of deposits to cover the actual losses, but during the 
past three years under improved methods of examination, the losses 
from national bank failures have been so greatly reduced that the 
payment of less than 342 cents per thousand, or less than $35 per 
million of deposits, would have been sufficient to insure the pay- 
ment in full to depositors of national banks which have failed during 
the past three fiscal years. 

Very likely the reasons given here had much effect in reducing 
the number of bank failures, but perhaps other causes have been 
influential also. Not least of these is the general expansion of busi- 
ness through which the country has been passing during the period 
included and greater prosperity that has accrued to the banks. In 
such times bank failures are comparatively rare. True enough, this 
era of greater safety has comprised the war disturbances, which 
might have been expected to react unfavorably upon the banks, but 
did not owing in part to the extraordinary precautions taken by the 
banks and the Government. 

Possibly, when inflation ceases and a settling-up period arrives, 
the national banks may not be able to show quite so good a record 
as they have made in the last three years. 

However this may be, ungrudging praise is due the Comptroller 
for better supervision and to the banks for more careful manage- 
ment and congratulations are in order for the good results achieved. 
It certainly speaks well for the banks and for the Comptroller’s 
bureau that there have been so few failures in a time of extraordi- 
nary financial upheaval. 

Not only do the national banks appear to be growing safer, 
but they are making more money than ever before. 

Reports compiled by the Comptroller of the Currency show that 
the total earnings of the national banks of the United States for 
the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1917, were the greatest in their 
history, and amounted to $667,406,000, an increase of $76,764,000, 
or thirteen per cent. over the previous year. 

The net earnings of these banks for the same fiscal year 
amounted to $194,321,000—an increase over the preceding year of 
$36,778,000, or twenty-three per cent. — 

On their capital stock the banks report net earnings for the 
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year of 17.96 per cent., the highest percentage ever reported. This 
compares with 14.78 per cent. on stock the year before. 

The amount distributed in dividends to stockholders was $125,- 
538,000 an increase over the previous year of $10,813,000, or 9.4 
per cent. The sum thus distributed was 11.61 per cent. on their 
capital stock, and compares with 10.76 per cent. the year preceding. 

The percentage of net earnings to capital and surplus for the 
past year was 10.52 per cent., the greatest shown in over forty 
years, or since 1873. 

The fact is that with business being done in such large volume 
and with so much intensity, there were unusual opportunities for 
making large and frequent turnovers with correspondingly increased 
profits. The satisfactory earnings of the past fiscal year will enable 
the banks to store up a larger surplus against the leaner years that 
may follow. 


& 


Annual Thrift Day 


N these times, when everything that contributes to the observance 
of principles of thrift is to be hailed as a national blessing, it is 
fortunate that a day has been specially set aside for concen- 

trating public thought and action on this most important subject. 
Thrift Day falls this year on Sunday, February 3, and consequently 
the following day, Monday, February 4, will be observed instead. 

The interest and enthusiasm which previous anniversaries have 
aroused render it certain that this year’s observation of the day will 
be even more general than usual, for not only will there be the 
momentum gained from previous celebrations but the added interest 
attaching to the day on account of the urgent necessity of imbuing 
our people with the thrift spirit. 

If a word of suggestion might be ventured as to some phases 
of Thrift Day upon which emphasis could be placed, the thought 
first to occur would refer to what the American people have done 
already in practicing thrift. Americans are by no means the reck- 
less wasters of time, opportunity, money and materials that some 
superficial observers of cur institutions would have us believe. The 
country, in a comparatively brief time, has achieved too much for 
such an imputation to be true. 

While it is profitable to read and lay to heart the many fine 
sermons, essays and admonitions of one kind and another enjoining 
the practice of thrift, surely there are examples enough affording 
practical demonstrations that might be brought forward for public 
enlightenment. 
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For instance, farmers who can in a single year produce crops of 
the value of more than $21,000,000,000 furnish a most instructive 
illustration of thrift from the practical rather than from the theo- 
retical standpoint. 

The people who can contribute hundreds of millions for good 
works of many kinds, in a few months, and provide billions in loans 
and taxes, are fair examples of the virtue of thrift. 

A nation that clothes, houses, feeds and educates its people bet- 
ter than any nation in the world, is likewise a shining example of 
some or all the qualities embodied in the thrift idea. 

It is therefore hoped that a portion of Thrift Day may be devoted 
to an examination of what the American people have accomplished 
in the way of thrift, so that others, heartened by the achievements 
of the past, will find a stimulus to like endeavor. 


& 


Futile Dreams of Peace 


O all the vague suggestions of peace thrown out from Teutonic 
sources come in answer the clear ringing declarations of 
Premier Lloyd George and President Wilson. The former, 

speaking in London on December 14, said: 

“T warn the nation,” said the Premier, “to watch men who think 
there is a half-way house between victory and defeat. ‘There is no 
such half-way house. These are the men who think the war can be 
ended now by some sort of peace—a setting up of a league of na- 
tions, with conditions as to arbitration for disputes and provisions 
for disarmament and with a covenant on the part of all nations to 
sign a treaty along these lines. 

“That is the right policy after victory. Without victory it 
would be a farce. Who would sign such a treaty? I presume, 
among others, the people who have so far successfully broken the 
last. Who would enforce the new treaty? I presume the nations 
that have so far not quite succeeded in enforcing the last. 

“To end the war entered upon and to enforce a treaty without 
reparation for infringement of that treaty, merely by entering into 
a more sweeping treaty, would indeed be a farce in the setting of a 
tragedy. 

“We are not misled by mere words like disarmament, arbitra- 
tion and similar terms. You cannot wage war or secure peace by 
mere words. We ought never to have started unless we meant, at 
all hazards, to complete our task. 

“Of course our enemies are ready to accept a peace leaving 
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them with some of the richest provinces and the fairest cities of 
Russia in their pockets. It is idle to talk security under such con- 
ditions. There is no protection for life or property in a state 
where the criminal is more powerful than the law. The law of na- 
tions is no exception. We are dealing with a criminal state now 
and there will always be criminal states until the reward of interna- 
tional crime becomes too precarious to make it profitable, and the 
punishment of international crime becomes too sure to make it at- 
tractive. 

“We are confronted with the alternatives of abasing ourselves 
in terror before the lawlessness which means ultimately a world 
intimidated by successful bandits or going through with our task 
to establish a righteous and lasting peace for ourselves and our 
children. Surely no nation with any regard for its self-respect and 
any honor can hesitate a moment in its choice. 

“We are laying the foundation of the bridge that will carry us 
into a new world. Let us maintain steadiness and sanity of out- 


look.” 


And the words of President Wilson, in his address to Congress 
on December 4, were equally firm and unmistakable in tone. Here 
are some of the things the President said: 


“They [the American people] desire peace by the overcoming of 
evil, by the defeat once and for all of the sinister forces that inter- 
rupt peace and render it impossible, and they wish to know how 
closely our thought runs with theirs and what action we propose. 
They are impatient with those who desire peace by any sort of com- 
promise—deeply and indignantly impatient—but they will be 
equally impatient with us if we do not make it plain to them what 
our objectives are and what we are planning for in seeking to 
make conquest of peace by arms. 

“T believe that I speak for them when I say two things: First, 
that this intolerable Thing of which the masters of Germany have 
shown us the ugly face, this menace of combined intrigue and force, 
which we now see so clearly as the German power, a Thing without 
conscience or honor or capacity for covenanted peace, must be 
crushed, and if it be not utterly brought to an end, at least shut out 
from the friendly intercourse of the nations; and, second, that when 
this Thing. and its power are indeed defeated and the time comes 
that we can discuss peace—when the German people have spokes- 
men whose word we can believe, and when those spokesmen are 
ready in the name of their people to accept the common judgment 
of the nations as to what shall henceforth be the bases of law and 
of covenant for the life of the world—we shall be willing and glad 
to pay the full price for peace and pay it ungrudgingly. We know 
what that price will be. It will be full, impartial justice—justice 
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done at every point and to every nation that the final settlement 
must affect, our enemies as well as our friends. 

“Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present and imme- 
diate task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn us aside from 
it until it is accomplished. Eivery power and resource we possess, 
whether of men, of money, or of materials, is being devoted and 
will continue to be devcted to that purpose until it is achieved. 
Those who desire to bring peace about before that purpose is 
achieved, I counsel to carry their advice elsewhere. We will not 
entertain it. We shall regard the war only as won when the Ger- 
man people say to us, through properly accredited representatives, 
that they are ready to agree to a settlement based upon justice and 
the reparation of the wrongs their rulers have done.” 


These two declarations from two of the world’s leading states- 
men now charged with the responsibilities of power should be effec- 
tive in settling in the minds of the allied nations that what they 
are to think of is not peace but a victorious ending of the war, 
which will indeed bring peace, but not of the kind the present 
rulers of Germany and Austria pretend to be thinking about. 


@ 


Nation-Wide Prohibition Coming 


EFORE adjourning for the usual holiday recess, Congress 
passed a resolution which provides for the submission to the 
states of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 

States prohibiting the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. To become efiective the amendment must be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the states within seven years of the date 
upon which the resolution was passed by the Congress. Since a 
large number of the states are already “dry” and with the growing 
feeling in favor of suppressing the liquor traffic as a war measure, 
it would not be surprising to see the amendment ratified by the 
required number of states. 

The saloon has been tolerated up to the present time as a public 
institution because of the practical difficulties, in some communities, 
in the way of its complete suppression, and for the further reason 
that some people seemed to believe that it was a source of consider- 
able profit to the community in the revenue it apparently produced. 

‘To meet the variety in public sentiment towards the saloon, the 
laws governing the liquor traftic have been made more or less elastic. 
While a few states had state-wide prohibition, others limited the 
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prohibitory statute to the counties favoring it, and in some cases 
the right to determine the matter was left to wards in the cities. 

But now comes a proposal for something far more sweeping than 
any law heretofore enacted on this subject, namely, to stop the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, for beverage pur- 
poses, throughout the entire United States. 

Aside from the moral considerations involved, the question 
shortly to come before the people of the country is of great impor- 
tance from an economic standpoint, and especially so now when it is 
of utmost importance that American labor should be kept at the 
highest attainable standard of efficiency. 

Whatever alluring advertisements may say to the contrary, 
it is very doubtful if any respectable body of disinterested business 
men would give the saloon a certificate of character as a promoter of 
industrial efficiency. On the contrary, many of the great railway 
and industrial establishments have prohibited their employees from 
patronizing it either while on or off duty. The absolutely sober 
man is universally preferred in all well-conducted business estab- 
lishments. 

Aside from the physical impairment which drinking brings 
about, and which lessens efficiency for industrial and military serv- 
ice, just at this time the employment of labor, capital and materials 
in the worse than useless traffic constitutes a serious drain on the 
country’s resources at a time when we need every ounce of actual and 
potential strength to aid in defeating the Central Powers of Eu- 
rope. 

As to the defense of the saloon based upon its capacity to pro- 
duce revenue, it need hardly be pointed out that while the saloon 
does produce a gross revenue it produces no net revenue when 
charged with the expense which its existence places upon the com- 
munity. The loss of labor and of life, the cost in maintaining the 
derelicts thrown up on the sea of liquor, exceed the princely sums 
with which the saloons attempt to bribe the public conscience. 

For its coming extinction the saloon itself is largely blamable. 
It has set itself up as an institution superior to all law and has 
persistently defied the attempts of the community to impose upon 
it reasonable regulations. So that after long years of patience the — 
American people have come to the determination that if the saloon 
can not be mended it can be ended. 

The fact is that the saloon has been tried in the court of public 
opinion and has been condemned. In view of the great injury this 
vanishing industry is causing to the people of this country, it could 
well be wished, in this hour of national trial, that the execution of 
the sentence could be advanced beyond the seven years period 
which the resolution of Congress permits, 








THE WONDERFUL TO-MORROW 
(A Prophecy) 


E who look upon War only as a savage 
and cruel Thing may find solace in the 
thought that Great Good has followed 

the path of the warrior’s Sword. 

History, fashioning Man and His Affairs from 
the rough-hewn rock of many Ages, plants new 
citadels over the ashes of dead Empire. The Hut 
becomes a Cottage, the Cottage a Mansion. 
Peasant is metamorphosed into Master and Master 
into Monarch. It is the Law and the Will of 
Progress! 

And, all the while, through stress of Great 
Wrongs and Stupendous Sorrows, the World 
builds for its own betterment. Unconsciously, 
these whirling, spinning Hemispheres of Hate and 
Blood grind down the Unworthy. 

Already a New France is forming from the 
dust of her own Yesterdays. Travelers from afar 
tell us that Spring will find flowers blooming again 
in France and that fields will ripen with fruitiul 
grain. Magic Cities, all beautiful and fair, and 
christened in holy tears, have rooted their founda- 
tions in the torn soil of Battlegrounds. Plow and 
Tractor will heal the shell wounds of the suffering 
earth, 

And, so it is, over every Land and under every 
sky, the Forces for Reconstruction are at work. 
Tears consecrate the clods and divine hands fash- 
ion the spiritual architecture. Who shall say that 
the strife has been in vain? 
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N our own hearts and Lands the same principles 
hold good. We are being purged of life-long 
frailties. Self-sacrifice—a heroic measure that 

moulds Men into Heroes, is sweetening the Souls 
of us. For a little while we march in uniform and 
hold our swords before our eyes, . . . but the 
path leads out into Light. We are cracking the 
thick shell of a finer Civilization. 

It is enough to know that, as a Nation, we are 
strong in the things that really count. From Sea 
to Sea factory wheels are throbbing at their 
righteous tasks—and down the dim aisles of 
Trade an endless human thread is moving to One 
Ideal—one Purpose—One Giant Loom, whereon 
the fabric of Democracy is woven. Night and day 
—night and day, these forces are in operation! 
Forges flare red in the darkness—hearts leap high 
at thought of this supreme Responsibility. The 
little farms, like bouquets, will bloom, this Spring, 
as they have never bloomed before! 

The New Year, upon which we enter with Grief 
and sudden awe, is blessed by the same April rains 
and the same Summer suns and the same wide 
acreage of Thrift. The same God smiles over it, 
and the same Infinite Wisdom is there to guide. 

There must be Trust and Thrift and Frugality. 
There must be Reverence, love, forbearance, noble 
sacrifice. There must be Thrift and the bearing 
of strong arms. For just so sure as the heart of 
the grain beats quickly under snows, as sure you 
may be that all will be well again in the land you 
love. W. Livincston LARNED. 

















Loosen Up For Liberty! 
How One Bank Sold Liberty Bonds 





By E. F. GERMO, Publicity Manager Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank 





OS ANGELES had to redeem 
_ herself. She always has done 
things in such a generous man- 
ner that when the First Liberty Loan 
was projected everyone said: “Of 
course Los Angeles will do her full 
share’’—and then waited for the other 
fellow to do it. 

Here perhaps more than elsewhere, 
because we seem so far removed geo- 
graphically from the gigantic struggle, 
the responsibility of the individual was 
not sufficiently realized. Consequently, 
Angelinos have borne many taunts, 
blushed many shades of crimson, upon 
their part in that first loan. 

Briefly, Los Angeles fell short 
$4,844,000 on her minimum allotment 
of $21,000,000 of the First Liberty 
Loan. Well might Angels—and An- 
gelinos—blush at the publication of 
those figures! Wherever we went, 
outside of our own city, the ghost of 
those figures rose up to haunt us, to 
crush the civic pride that every citizen 
of the metropolis of the Sunny South- 
land always has felt. 

But when Uncle Sam called a second 
time, with an allotment of $23,699,000, 
we rose as one man to do our part—we 
determined to make amends for our 
past negligence—we girded up our 
loins and entered the fray with a grim 
resolve to win such a victory as would 
put to rout forever the haunting memo- 
ries of that first appalling lack of a 
practical demonstration of patriotism. 

The local Liberty Loan committee 
adopted all of the national measures 
for furthering the loan, and also some 
that applied and could apply only to 
local conditions. The women were or- 
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ganized—the parent-teachers did ex- 
cellent work. There were talks in all 
of the picture-houses—there were sten- 
ciled feet leading to all of the banks— 
there were posters and parades—letters 
and. pamphlets—men and women— 
school children and street selling-tables 
—there was everything that could pos- 
sibly persuade, induce, convince, ex- 
hort the easy-going citizen to do his 
duty in the hour of danger. 

Early in the game the Liberty Loan 
committee organized the various groups 
of workers. In every factory, corpora- 
tion, store, there were those whose en- 
tire interest was centered upon the 
loan. The Boy Scouts did splendid 
work, turning in a half million dollars, 
and the school children in their drive 
netted $1,300,000. Real estate agents 
and insurance men gave from a week 
to ten days of their time to working 
up subscriptions, and no agent ever 
sold life insurance with more vim and 
vigor and whole-souled purpose than 
did the insurance men sell these bond 
policies against Prussian domination. 
The “movies” lent ‘themselves whole- 
heartedly to the work, and the world- 
famed studios of Los Angeles were the 
scene of an active drive. Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, Mary 
Pickford and other famous stars sub- 
scribed liberally themselves and did 
much personal campaign work. Mil- 
lions of dollars were raised among the 
studio people, and in every showhouse 
a four-minute man representing the 
Liberty Loan committee spoke, aided by 
some movie star whose personal appear- 
ance at the theatre drew hundreds of 
people to the show. Where only sixty 
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Crowds outside the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank during the last minute Liberty Bond 
subscription drive 


men had volunteered their services for 
Los Angeles’ first drive for Liberty 
Bonds, the second campaign found over 
two hundred willing, earnest, enthu- 
siastic Americans anxious to lend their 
best efforts to the work. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


During the interval between the first 
and second Liberty Loans the Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank ran a 
series of eight newspaper advertise- 
ments entitled “Silver Bullets,’ in- 
spired by Lloyd George’s famous sen- 
tence, “We have won with a silver bul- 
let before.” Each advertisement 
showed the part that national thrift 
as practiced in some one of our allied 
countries was playing in the war—then 
drew from these facts the lesson Amer- 
icans must learn, the economy they 
must practice, if their country is to do 
her full part. Samples of the “Silver 
Bullet” advertisements appear with 
this article. 

Then came the time when the whole 
country was ablaze with the urge that 


official Washington had sent forth to 
patriotic Americans. The Second Lib- 
erty Loan must be a success. The 
floating of that loan was the country’s 
chief business. Everything else must 
be subordinated to that task. Realiz- 
ing the great national need, the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
stepped into the advertising arena and 
synchronized its publicity to the de- 
mand of the moment. 

When the final bugle call sounded 
for the Second Loan, therefore, we ran 
another human interest series, with ad- 
vertisements written especially for us 
by well-known persons. Ex-Ambas- 
sador Gerard was in the city at the 
time, speaking publicly two or three 
times each day on his experience in 
Germany, and in his genial way was 
most willing and happy .to assist an 
institution that was putting aside selfish 
interest for national welfare. Our first 
advertisement, therefore, was headed: 
“Gerard Says.” Next came a message 
from our mayor: “Mayor Woodman 
Says,” and this was followed by one 
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“We have won with a silver bullet before. Loyd George. 





In England before the war 300 of evary 
1000 persons were savers. Bank deposits 
averaged $25.82 per inhabitant. To the 
firet war loan of $1,750,000,000 in Novem- 
ber, 1914, there were only 100,000 sub- 






Representative 
scribers. To the last great Victory Lean 

Coins of England 27"$5,000,000,000 there were 8,000,000 
subscribers. 


What caused this tremendous increase 
in national interest, thie wonderful finan- 
cial support from every part of the King- 
dom in the carrying on of the war? it 
was THRIFT—the habit of saving and in- 
vesting, formed by a whole people, united 

y one great purpose. 


| pager dollar you deposit in this strong bank is 
a silver bullet, doing its part to strengthen 
your nation’s wealth—helping to win your war. 
Begin today to save. 


Cut out this advertisement and present at 
Window 52 for your copy of our Free War Map. 


= Ge => nite ooo 
, wl 91,600.00 
uw and 
Branches at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 2d and Spring ‘3ts, 1835 S. Main St. 
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SSS SEE 
“We have won with a silver bullet before.”—Lloyd George. 








MERICA needs silver bullets to-win this war! 
Help supply them by saving your money 
regularly and putting it into active service. 


Money in a savings bank or invested in govern- 
ment bonds is in active service, earning interest 
for you and helping to keep business going. 

A single dollar will start your savings account 
in this strong bank. 


: (ae 
Commercial ios sob 


Trust 67 end Ste. $1300 000 
Branches at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 2d and Spring Sts, 1635 S. Main Ot. 


Two of the “ Silver Bullet ’’ ads inspired by Lloyd George’s famous utterance, ““We have won 
with a silver bullet before ”’ 


beginning: “Billy Sunday Says.” The 
great evangelist, who was in Los An- 
geles making the most momentous soul- 
saving campaign in his career, stepped 
aside for a moment from his pursuit 
of Satan to write for the exclusive use 
of this bank a Liberty Loan message 
that drove into the hearts of his thou- 
sands of admirers the need for practical 
concerted action by all disciples of 
peace and human liberty. 

These were real, red-blooded Amer- 
ican advertisements. They got right 
beneath the cuticle of Los Angeles folk 
and made them not only “sit up and 
take notice,” but begin to realize their 
own part in the work. The cartoonish 
borders had the necessary attention 
value, as had the pictures of the per- 
sonages whose signatures appeared 
under the text. Several of these ad- 
vertisements are reproduced herewith. 


THE RESULTS 


With the publication of both these 
series of advertisements the bank be- 


gan to see results promptly—primarily 
for the loan, but incidentally for the 
institution. Interest in the bonds grew 
as our messages were sent broadcast 
day after day in the Los Angeles news- 
papers, and people naturally came to 
this bank to get information and to 
make subscriptions. Don’t think, how- 
ever, that we preached the gospel of 
bond buying so strenuously that we 
forgot our own patriotic duty. No, in- 
deed—the bank subscribed a million 
dollars of its own funds to the Second 
Liberty Loan. 

But the final drive, made on October 
28, the closing day of the loan, was our 
crowning achievement. We are essen- 
tially a human bank. We do not hesi- 
tate to step aside from the road of so- 
called “dignified” bank advertising to 
explore a new path to our goal. On 
this occasion, we surely went far 
afield—but we captured the enemy’s 
trench! 

Looking back upon the eventful day, 
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it is small wonder that this bank be- 
came the center of the Liberty Bond 
buying. We had prepared for what 
was to come. We had sown the harvest 
and we reaped it in full measure—in- 
controvertible proof that advertising 
cannot be measured by its immediate 
productiveness alone, but in a large 
measure through the mysterious work- 
ings of that element we call “cumula- 
tive effect.” Surely the scene enacted 
here that day was such as seldom has 


of the service flag there were fourteen 
stars—each represented one Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank boy who 
had gone to fight for liberty, and who 
was expecting us that day to back up 
his sacrifice with Liberty Bond activ- 
ity. 

But do not think that sentimentalism 
ran away with us. We were there with 
business-getting ideas, too—regular 
circus stunts they were, but admissible 
at such a time, and surely productive 





The Mayor and Distinguished Guests unite in supplying copy for the advertising campaign 


been duplicated in a financial institu- 
tion in Western America. 

By 12 o'clock noon the stage was set. 
We expected a moderate response to 
our efforts. We felt that we had done 
all we could, and what were considered 
adequate measures were taken to handle 
the business that might come during 
those closing hours. But events proved 
that our preparations were far insuffi- 
cient for our needs. 

For the closing hours of that his- 
toric liberty-bringing event the build- 
ing was decorated with many flags— 


’ flags of our allies and flags of our own 


country. There was a sentimentalism 
in the occasion that caused us to fling 
our battle-flag to the breeze for the 
first time that day. On the white field 


of money-getting results. There were 
bands of musicians who inspired the 
crowd with martial music, while sol- 
diers and sailors detailed from Fort 
McArthur by the genial Col. Blake lent 
a patriotic atmosphere to the scene. 
From frivolous Venice of America had 
come Col. Pryor’s calliope, the nosiest 
contraption that ever struck Spring 
street. The popular officers of the 
bank were on hand—President J. C. 
Drake, himself an old Annapolis man, 
whose name is connected with every 
patriotic undertaking; Vice-President 
Motley H. Flint, “the human dynamo,” 
one of the best-known Shriners in the 
country, who has managed all large 
conventions held in Los Angeles during 
the past twenty years, and whose ge- 
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nius has conceived and carried to 
glorious accomplishment the wonderful 
fiestas for which Southern California 
is famous; Judge William Rhodes Her- 
vey, vice-president of the bank and 
Grand Master of the Masons of Cali- 
fornia—all were there to do their part. 
Through the afternoon and evening 
speakers augmented the patriotic in- 
spiration of the music by persistent 
money-getting appeals to their au- 
diences. These speakers were fur- 
nished by the local Liberty Loan com- 
mittee, who sent their very best men 
to help us in the drive for last-minute 
subscriptions. They were enthusiastic 
young Americans, who exhorted their 
hearers by every conceivable dramatic 
means to “come across.” Their talks 
were of such variety that they appealed 
to men of every character, every grade 
of intelligence, and before the after- 
noon was far advanced, the bank was 
crowded with Liberty Bond buyers. 
The crowds inside the bank soon be- 
came so great, however, that it was 
necessary to place tables in the vesti- 
bules and portico, where a part of the 
employees who had volunteered their 
services received the subscriptions. 
Young women employees of the bank 
aided the masculine force in passing 
through the crowds and asking every- 
one without a Liberty Button to buy a 
bond. That personal appeal brought 
wonderful results. In six hours two 
thousand subscriptions were taken. 
All through the long afternoon this 
patriotic revival continued, with rising 
enthusiasm. It was a continual round 
of music, oratory and intensive personal 
appeal—a day filled with patriotism 
and human interest, a bit of pathos and 
much of comedy here and there. A 
vigorous young blonde sailor from one 
of the German warships interned at 
the beginning of the war, whose youth 
saved him from the internment camp, 
walked up to the window and said to 
the teller: “I have fought against do- 
ing this, but I can’t help it. I must 
buy a bond, for I know that America 
should win this war, and while I have 
brothers and cousins fighting against 
her, America is my country now. After 
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three years here I see the real reason 
for it all. My eyes are open now, and 
I must help this country fight her bat- 
tles. If Germans at home only knew 
Americans and the real kind of a coun- 
try this is, they would drop their old 
Kaiser and join us.” Patriotic fervor 
ran so high that when the single in- 
evitable unpleasant incident of the day 
occurred, and a recreant young chap 
who was sought to subscribe roughly 
thrust his solicitor aside with, “To 
hell with the United States Govern- 
ment,” he was immediately set upon by 
the middies and held for the officers. 
The sequel of this incident took place 
in the local police court several days 
later, when the culprit was sentenced 
to pay a fine of $50 or serve fifty days 
in the city bastile. 

Saturday night came. From all 
parts of the country we heard that the 
Liberty Loan was a huge success, that 
Americans again had shown their faith, 
their sincerity, their purpose. Enthu- 
siasm ran high, and we meant that no 
possible chance should prevent Los 
Angeles from ranking high as a fighter 
for freedom. So several of the speak- 
ers, accompanied by bank tellers to take 
subscriptions, and sailors and soldiers 
to give the military touch, went from 
one cafe to another, including also the 
beach resorts. Everywhere they were 
accorded not only a hearing, but a cor- 
dial welcome. Many more subscrip- 
tions were taken, and much publicity 
incidentally given “The Bank for 
Everybody.” 

When the results were known, Los 
Angeles came out with a score of 
$35,459,700, exceeding her allotment of 
$23,699,000 by $11,760,700, and the 
people who had striven to realize their 
faith in their fair city felt amply re- 
paid. Uncle Sam had called, and Los 
Angeles had answered plainly. 


BENEFIT TO THE BANK 


“But,” the cold-blooded banker will 
be inclined to ask, “what did the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank get 
out.of it all?” The bank did not go 


into this campaign from any selfish 




















motive. It went in with no thought 
of its own interest, aside from the 
benefits that would accrue through its 
country’s welfare. The bank went 
into the work solely to do its patriotic 
duty. But its reward was one that 
should drive a lesson home to every 
bank in this country. 

Looking at the campaign from a 
standpoint of personal benefits re- 
ceived, our patriotic work made this 
bank the center of the Liberty Loan 
activity. The Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank rolled up a total of 
$5,575,450 in subscriptions, a gratify- 
ing result when one considers that 
there were fourteen banks in Los An- 
geles receiving subscriptions of the 
city’s total of $35,459,700. That final 
drive of one day alone was worth thou- 
sands of dollars in publicity value to 
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our institution, and in actual, tangible 
“bring-in-the-money” results. News- 
papers devoted considerable space to 
the event, running pictures of the 
crowds and emphasizing the splendid 
results of the bank’s efforts. Thou- 
sands of people in Los Angeles still are 
talking about our achievement. 

As a direct result of our work we 
can trace the opening of seven hundred 
and fifty new accounts, brought to us 
during the campaign and after its close 
by loyal Americans who were drawn 
to us because of our patriotic activi- 
ties. We are known as the “patriotic 
bank” of the city, and no one doubts 
that whatever the future demands of 
our Government may be, this bank will 
“go over the top” with the help neces- 
sary to bring the victory that alone will 
“make the world safe for democracy.” 
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““America First”’ 





By HARRY T. JONES, Chief Clerk Market and Fulton National 
Bank of New York 





% N J HAT is known and accepted as 
the popular idea of patriotism 

is the showing of the love one 

bears for the privilege of enjoying all 
the benefits which this great nation af- 
fords. With all due credit given to 
every man, woman and child for the 
spirit in which they have endeavored 
to uphold the country’s honor and glory, 
yet there seems a phase of scientific pa- 
triotism often misunderstood by those 
who are not close students of economic 
problems. A frequent misconception by 
those of us who are attending to the 
every-day business of the country lies 
in the fact that we regard our patriot- 
ism sufficient if we have bought our 
quota of Liberty bonds and in other 
ways shown our appreciation of this 
land of the free. Intelligent giving 
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and appreciation of one’s own personal 
efforts are fundamental qualifications 
for the unalloyed practice of patriotism 
in these times when our nation needs it 
most. 


FAITHFUL WORK 


One of the greatest obligations which 
we owe to our country, at the present 
time, is our capacity to work faithfully 
and with enthusiasm at the daily busi- 
ness tasks with which we are con- 
fronted. Furthermore, we must apply 
this capacity mightily and relentlessly 
until the war’s conclusion, if we would 
reap the full benefits accruing from 
America’s victory. Allied to this all 


true conception is the contention that 
no false estimate of the custom of pay- 
ing for extra effort in business should 
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alter the determination of the patriot 
to do his or her full share, every min- 
ute of the business day. Work—the 
vital elements of America’s existence— 
will be the keynote of our success in 
fighting for a world of democracy. 
The giving to one’s employer of un- 
stinted and unselfish effort is a matter 
of great importance, if we are to con- 
sider what constitutes patriotism on a 
basis of united economic power. The 
service we render to our country, while 
performing extra business duties with 
good grace and alacrity, is greater than 
can be measured in money, and good, 
true, American patriotism needs no 
monetary recompense. Our country 
needs from ten to twenty million faith- 
ful energetic workers at home, to make 
effective any army it puts in the field. 
War is opportunity—patriotic oppor- 
tunity. American industries will not be 
slowed, but quickened, by the great 
struggle, and our nation needs you—a 
trained, skillful and willing you. 


TRIALS OF THE BANKER 


The American banker to-day is ex- 
periencing some of the most difficult 
and trying episodes in his career. On 
the one side there is a tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for banking serv- 
ice, growing out of unprecedented gov- 
ernmental activities and a highly stimu- 
lated use of the banking institution in 
commercial circles. On the other side is 
the inability of the banker to supply 
himself with the adequate equipment 
staff necessary to give the increased ca- 
pacity in the abnormal condition of 
business. There are many things which 
we can do individually in the interest of 
patriotism, and we must in a measure 
make up in effort, in zeal, in patience, 
in courtesy, and in all the graces and 
virtues that pertain to the banking 
business, for those things which the in- 
fluences of the war have brought upon 
us. In other words, while we are ham- 
pered and buffeted by an unseen force 
which we cannot control, we are still 
masters of our own selves—we can still 
catch the spirit of patriotism in the in- 
spiration of a high resolve, and the 
banking community must be assured 


that it will be given the best service 
that human effort can produce in the 
face of such adverse circumstances. 
Never did individual responsibility rest 
so heavily upon us as it does to-day. 
Let us demonstrate the proposition that 
while the bank is hampered by its in- 
ability to obtain the full physical equip- 
ment, it has a reserve supply of human 
energy, intelligence and determination, 
upon which it may draw in this critical 
period. 

Business conditions seem likely to 
continue at high pressure for some time 
into the future. The times are abnor- 
mal in many ways, demanding careful 
planning and intensive thinking. The 
man who does not adapt himself and 
his business or job to suit the exigencies 
of the hour, falls by the wayside. If 
peace, much hoped for, should come in 
the manner America prescribes, it will 
bring new problems. Foresight, the 
rarest thing in business and the most 
valuable, should be the watchword of 
every one, be he banker, business man 
or clerk. 


THE CHEERFUL AND HOPEFUL MAN 


Tell a healthy man day after day that 
he is looking badly because he is work- 
ing too hard, and after awhile he will 
believe he is sick and will be sick. In 
the same way, if everybody keeps say- 
ing that business is being kept up-to- 
date and is proud of his effort in keep- 
ing it so, it becomes an optimistic and 
patriotic endeavor which bears fruit the 
minute it is put forth. The men who 
succeed best in life have always been 
cheerful and hopeful men, who went 
about their business with a smile on 
their faces and took the changes and 
chances of this life like men, facing 
rough and smooth alike, as it came. No 
man ever built the best business in 
his town who did not really want to, 
and want to for some time, before it 
became a reality. Nor did any man 
ever do so, actuated solely by his desire 
to make money. The one thing that 
makes a business or job grow and pros- 
per is the love of your work, the joy 
of succeeding, apart from the financial 
reward. And to all this one now has a 
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chance to add the motive of eighteen 
karat patriotism. He who works for 
the business preparedness of our coun- 
try serves the nation equally as well as 
the men in the trenches. 

Are we willing to do a little extra 
work in our daily business, toward the 
welfare of our country? If not, let 
us not claim to be patriots because we 
wave flags and sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Every business man, every 
clerk, every workman, should realize 
that he is practically working under a 
handicap, and that if he wants to help 
bring America home a winner in the 
relay of nations, he must “do his bit” 
and a little bit more of some one else’s. 
And it is just that “little bit more” 
that counts in the victory, the “little 
bit more” that brings out the best that 
is in us, the big work that each of us 
‘an do if we will only go at it, the “then 
some” of our efforts which will bring 
success to America in her fight for 
world democracy. 

The American banker to-day steps 
into his institution, each business morn- 
ing, knowing and realizing that the 
greatest responsibility of the nation 
rests upon his shoulders. He has been 
delegated to the job of helping to 
finance war operations upon a scale so 
gigantic that it is almost beyond human 
conception. How well he has risen to 
the task is only too well known and 
appreciated. But he must have helpers 
to accomplish his object; unselfish, tire- 
less and enthusiastic workmen, who will 
give their unstinted effort to him in a 
situation where it will develop into the 
biggest factor in bringing the war to 
a successful conclusion. Also, a fact 
not to be overlooked, is that those who 
bend their energies to help at this criti- 
cal time will benefit enormously by the 
devotion of their time to their object, 
inasmuch as they will be absorbed in ac- 
quiring a keener insight into the busi- 
ness of banking, learning to do their 
work more accurately, instilling enthus- 
iasm into it, and almost unconsciously 
advancing themselves in the art of their 
chosen profession. 


TOILERS IN THE RANK 


An argument may be advanced by 
some that they are so far down in the 
rut of business routine that their efforts 
would not be noticed by officers in com- 
mand of an institution. Yet some of 
our greatest captains of industry will 
inform you that they are interested, and 
are anxious to note the actions and work 
of men performing the simplest of tasks 
in connection with the business activity 
of their corporation. Another proof 
that one’s merit is exposed to his em- 
ployer’s view is the fact that inaccurate, 
careless methods always draw attention 
from officials alert to note discrepancies. 
By the same mode of deduction, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that these 
same officials will be cognizant of com- 
mendable effort, delivered by a man far 
down the line, just as well as being able 
to discern that which is not commend- 
able? Above all, analyze the effort 
which you are making, to see if it will 
bear the scrutiny of unselfish desire; in 
other words, find out what has aroused 
your patriotism and effort and impelled 
you to do your bit for your bank and 
your country. The measure of success 
we attain in attempting to progress 
depends entirely on the basic principle 
of “I want to” and the realization of 
how much determination one wishes to 
expend on the idea. 

Starting the business day with the 
perfectly working thought-model of “I 
want to” will assure one of absolute 
accomplishment in the promotion of an 
effort in patriotic resolve for his bank 
and his country. The imperfect cus- 
tom of damning the day before it has 
really started will, in turn, most natur- 
ally provide irksome and arduous duties 
destined to be looked upon with a feel- 
ing of reluctance and oppression. So 
it is, that these hard, two-fisted facts— 
real truths at the bottom of the argu- 
ment or subject—must be unequivocally 
answered before one can decide whether 
or not his work is the praiseworthy ef- 
fort of a patriot or just the performance 
of a routine duty in order to gain the 
wherewithal for sustenance. 

The business of banking, to the in- 
terested worker, is the technical un- 
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raveling of a business problem. To the 
uninterested, it is merely arithmetic 
done in a perfunctory manner. I be- 
lieve that the enthusiastic banking man 
who arrives, is the one who knows where 
he is going and why he is headed there. 
Of course, some reach a given point by 
traveling up one side of the banking 
world and down the other, but if you 
analyze their accomplishments you will 
find that they work on a plan that 
changes with the necessities of each 
front door through which they pass. 
The rover satisfies a demand—the 
settled, calculating hard thinker cre- 
ates one. It is quite obvious that in 
knowing the name of your station to 
which you are apparently headed, in 
banking life, will prove somewhat of a 
factor in helping one to catch the right 
train. Efficiency is the ticket which 
entitles you to make the journey, and 
must be shown to officials, who are al- 
ways ready to ascertain whether you 
possess it or are simply riding on a pass. 

There are thousands of us who won- 
der wity we are so tired at night, why 
we accomplish so little, why we over- 
look this and neglect that, why we can- 
not get more done. And all the time the 
only thing that is the matter in the 
world is that we have neglected our 
power-house of efficiency. If our en- 
thusiasm is lacking, we have let the piis 


fill, we are trying to burn slate instead 
of coal, we have the drafts closed up 
tight so that whatever fire is inside will 
not burn. Yet if one is seeking ad- 
vice upon the subject of beceming an 
efficient patriotic banking individua!, let 
him get really acquainted with his job, 
and become saturated with facts about 
his work. After that, practice thinking 
and doing one thing at a time as well 
as you can and with the least fidgets or 
flurry. And all the while remember 
that you are here only a short time and, 
according to the best authority, you will 
be a long time dead. The moral is to 
put your best foot forward now. 

Our national emblem, “Old Glory,” 
flutters in the breeze as a symbol of 
protection to all worthy efforts of man- 
kind. In this wonderful nation all men 
are equal and have an equal chance to 
make good. But the individual must 
know himself. The man who studies 
and sincerely analyzes himself, learns 
all he possibly can about the vocation of 
banking, automatically advances to a 
higher plane and exhibits a most nat- 
ural degree of patriotism to his coun- 
try. The present is the time when 
every man has his own row to hoe, and 
the only modern up-to-date way is to 
“dig in.” Putting it over in business 
is just as simply as in tennis—provided 
one has the same enthusiasm. 
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< To rest content with results achieved 1s 


the first danger signal of business decay ’ 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Directors Who Do Not Direct 
IRECTORSHIP in a bank is an 
honor, a privilege and a respon- 


sibility. It is a reward for be- 


coming a “substantial citizen,’ and 
deemed worthy of administering the af- 
fairs of a corporation handling the 
funds of other people as its own, but 
for their accommodation and _ benefit. 
This honor is often lightly esteemed 
and carelessly administered, and law- 
suits and losses frequently attend such 
a loose conception of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the office. 

In assuming such duties, the director 
is charged with (a) good faith and rea- 
sonable care. He takes oath of office 
that he will use such care. He is also 
charged with (b) the duty of keeping 
the bank within the law, particularly 
with respect to the loans, which are 
limited to a certain proportion of the 
bank’s capital and surplus. He cannot 
accept the honor and deny the respon- 
sibility. The one goes with the other. 
He is required to take an active inter- 
est in the bank’s affairs; to attend the 
meetings, and keep the bank within the 
law—not as he understands the law, 
but as the courts construe it. If he 
fails to acquaint himself with the details 
of management, he cannot excuse him- 
self by claiming that he did not know, 
or did not attend the meetings, or lived 
so far away that he could not conven- 
iently attend the meetings. He is liable 
for what transpires with his assent as 
well as his consent. 

A recent instance illustrates the at- 
titude of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on this question. In a certain 
bank a number of years ago there was 
purchased a block of railroad stock of 
the highest type, but nevertheless an il- 
legal investment. It was done with 


consent of the board. In due course it 
was reported to the department, but 
the market had declined so that loss 
would have resulted had a sale been 
made, and time was asked for in order 
to avoid the loss. It was granted from 
time to time, the market in the mean- 
time going still lower, and the loss con- 
sequently greater. The bank has now 
been given absolute orders to sell the 
stock, even though the company has 
never failed in its seven per cent. divi- 
dend, and assess the loss upon the di- 
rectors, who at its purchase authorized 
the investment, although not one of the 
original board remains. 

The liability of directors in this re- 
gard is well stated by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Briggs 
vs. Spaulding, as follows: ‘‘We hold 
that directors must exercise ordinary 
care and prudence in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the bank, and 
that this includes something more than 
officiating as figureheads. They are en- 
titled to commit much of the actual 
banking business to the cashier, presi- 
dent and other officers, but this does 
not absolve them from the duty of rea- 
sonable supervision, nor ought they be 
permitted to be shielded from liability 
because of want of knowledge of wrong- 
doing, if that ignorance is the result of 
gross inattention.” 

See McCormick 


issue. 
& 
Check to Fictitious Pavee 


The burden which is thrown upon 
banks by depositors in issuing checks 
is not only a heavy one but dangerous. 
The attitude seems to be this: “Not be- 
ing sure, I will let the bank take the 
risk.”” Take, for instance, the case of 


vs. this 


King in 
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one whose identity is not established 
and who desires payment. The debtor 
in order to protect himself will draw 
a check to the order of the creditor 
and put it up to the bank to properly 
identify the holder as the true owner; 
and failing in this to make good to the 
drawer. 

There is also the danger of fraud- 
ulent impersonation. For example, one 
having a deed to real estate and assum- 
ing to be the owner, will not find it 
difficult to obtain a mortgage loan. The 
deed is his identification. In drawing 
the check for the loan, the lender as- 
sumes he is making it payable to the 
true owner, and may subsequently dis- 
cover that he has been deceived. And 
a bank cashing the check for the im- 
postor would undoubtedly be held 
liable. Take a case like the Guaranty 
State Bank and Trust Company vs. 
Lively in this issue. Here one Weil 
represented himself to be agent of one 
Crawford, a fictitious person. He de- 
sired a loan for Crawford. He offered 
Lively Crawford’s note with security 
acceptable to Lively, who thereupon 
drew his check to Crawford. Weil de- 
posited the check in the Guaranty State 
Bank and Trust Co., and drew it out 
on checks signed by himself as “E, 
Crawford,” The name “FE. Crawford” 
was fictitious and used by Weil as a 
subterfuge. 

Weil was an impostor and Lively put 
upon the bank the burden of satisfying 
itself that the check drawn to Craw- 
ford would be properly applied, and 
failing in this, to make good any loss 
that resulted. The court says this is a 
point of law new to the Texas Courts, 
as it will be to many _ individuals. 
Briefly stated the law applicable to the 
subject is as follows: A check made 
payable to a fictitious person with the 
knowledge of the maker is payable to 
bearer, and a bank which pays the 
check will be protected in its payment 
to any one presenting it. But a check 
which is payable to a fictitious person 
without the knowledge of the maker is 
not payable to bearer, and it is the duty 
of the bank before paying it to ascer- 
tain the existence and identity of the 


payee, and failing to do so, to refuse 
its payment. 


Notes Based on Deceptive 
Statements 


The schemes that have been devised 
to increase the sales of retail mer- 
chants are legion, and a new one is born 
every day. Some are ethically proper 
and some of doubtful worth ethically 
or practically. Some are dignified and 
some are ludicrous. Somehow they all 
seem to get a trial. We present one in 
this issue, whether dignified or not, is 
not the point at issue. 

A cértain merchant contracted with a 
firin for the installation of a player 
pisno, silverware and jewelry, and an 
advertising plan for which he issued 
his notes under an agreement and in- 
demnity bond that the sales would be 
increased from $21,000 to $26,000, and 
if not certain cash compensation should 
be forthcoming to the retailer. The 
scheme evidently failed of its purpose 
and the suit resulted, the retailer claim- 
ing that the results were not as guar- 
anteed, and he could not be held on his 
notes and the seller of the plan that 
he had been deceived as to the amount 
of sales (which were but $13,000 the 
previous year); and having deceived 
the seller as to the amount of sales, 
the court held the notes were collectible. 
(Brenard Mfg. Co. vs. Brown.) 


Leading Cases 





Liability of Directors 
U. S. Court 
National Banks—Duties of Officers and 
Directors—Overdrafts 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, June 4, 1917 
MCCORMICK VS, KING 


Where the managing officers of a national 
bank allowed certain depositors to continu- 
ously overdraw, taking notes for the over- 
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drafts without adequate security, until the 
indebtedness in each case exceeded the limit 
fixed by the statute, and were permitted by 
the directors to continue such course until 
the bank became insolvent, the liability of 
the directors is not limited to that pre- 
scribed by Rev. St. section 5239 (Comp. St. 
1916, section 9831), for knowingly violating 
or permitting the violation of the provisions 
of the statute, but is measured by the rule 
of the common law, which requires active 
and diligent performance of their duties. 
and they are liable not only for the excess 
of such loans above the legal limit, but for 
the entire loss thereon, with interest. 


Suit in equity by Frank R. McCor- 
mick, receiver of the First National 
Bank of Salmon, against Harry G. 
King, Norman I. Andrews, George 
Buck, Guy E. Bowerman, Fred G. 
Haveman, John Lettridge, and E. S. 
Edwards. From the decree, complain- 
ant appeals. Reversed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Hunt, Circuit Judge. This suit was 
brought by McCormick, as receiver of 
the First National Bank of Salmon, 
Idaho, against defendants King, An- 
drews, Buck, Bowerman, Haveman, 
Lottridge, and Edwards, to obtain an 
accounting of the affairs of the bank, 
and to determine the liability of the 
respective defendants, and for judg- 
ment against the defendants, respec- 
tively, according to their respective lia- 
bilities, and to recover money alleged 
to have been negligently wasted and 
lost and illegally received by the di- 
rectors, and for general relief. In 
January, 1912, after suspension, the 
Comptroller of the Currency assessed 
the stockholders to the full face value 
of the shares of stock of the sharehold- 
ers, respectively, amounting to $50.000, 
of which amount $20,000 was paid to 
the receiver, but owing to the insolv- 
ency of a number of the shareholders 
the receiver will be unable to collect 
approximately $20,000 of the assess- 
ment, and after realizing on the assets 
of the bank there will be a deficiency 
of approximately $20,000 of unpaid ob- 
ligations. 

The defendants King, Andrews, and 
Bowerman were members of the board 


of directors at the time of the organi- 
zation of the bank, and continued to be 
directors until the receiver took charge 
King was president, except during the 
year 1908, when he was cashier and 
general manager. Andrews was vice- 
president from January, 1908. Buck 
and Lottridge (not served) were di- 
rectors from and after November 17, 
1909, and up to the suspension of the 
bank; Lottridge having been acting 
cashier from January 1, 1910, until 
June 8, 1911. Haveman was a direc- 
tor and assistant cashier from January 
18, 1910, until the failure of the bank. 
Edwards was a director from May 15, 
1906, until January 18, 1910. 

The complaint is that the defendants, 
as directors, knowingly permitted the 
making of loans by the officers of the 
bank in excess of the limit provided by 
section 5200 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, whereby large 
sums were lost to the bank, and that 
they mismanaged the affairs of the 
bank, and negligently permitted over- 
drafts whereby loss to the bank will 
accrue. The answering defendants de- 
nied any liability. 

For convenience we quote, so far as 
material, sections 5147, 5200 and 5239: 


“Section 5147. Each director, when 
appointed or elected, shall take an oath 
that he will, so far as the duty devolves 
on him, diligently and honestly admin- 
ister the affairs of such association, and 
will not knowingly violate, or willing- 
ly permit to be violated, any of the pro- 
visions of this title,” ete. 

“Section 5200. The total liabilities 
to any association, of any person, or of 
any company, corporation, or firm for 
money borrowed, including, in the 
liabilities of a company or firm, the 
liabilities of the several members there- 
of, shall at no time exceed one-tenth 
part of the amount of the capital stock 
of such association actually paid in. 
But the discount of bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values, and the discount of 
commercial or business paper actually 
owned by the person negotiating the 
same, shall not be considered as money 
borrowed.” 
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“Section 5239. If the directors of 
any national banking association shall 
knowingly violate, or knowingly permit 
any of the officers, agents, or servants 
of the association, to violate any of 
the provisions of this title, all the 
rights, privileges, and franchises of the 
association shall be thereby forfeited. 
Such violation shall, however, be deter- 
mined and adjudged by a proper cir- 
cuit, district, or territorial court of the 
United States, in a suit brought for 
that purpose by the Comptroller of the 
Currency in his own name, before the 
association shall be declared dissolved. 
And in cases of such violation, every 
director who participated in or assented 
to the same shall be held liable in his 
personal and individual capacity for all 
damages which the association, its 
shareholders, or any other person, shall 
have sustained in consequence of such 
violation.” 


The by-laws of the bank, adopted 
October 9, 1906, contained, among other 
things, provisions requiring the direc- 
tors to hold regular meetings on the 
first Tuesday of each month and special 
meetings as the president, cashier, or 
any three or more members might re- 
quire. There was a provision for a 
loans committee, consisting of the 
president, one director, and the cash- 
ier, with power to make loans, discount 
bills, buy and sell bills of exchange, 
and whose duty it was to report at each 
regular meeting of the directors con- 
cerning all bills and other evidences 
of debt discounted and purchased by 
them for the bank since their last pre- 
vious report. Section 19 of the by- 
laws forbade any officer or clerk to pay 
any check drawn, or to pay out money 
on any order, unless the drawer of such 
check or order, at the time of the 
presentation thereof, had money on de- 
posit sufficient to meet such check or 
order. Section 29 provided for the 
appointment by the board of directors 
of a committee of three members to 
examine each month the affairs of the 
bank, compare its assets and liabilities 
with the accounts of the general ledger, 
ascertain if the accounts are correctly 
kept, the condition of the bank, whether 


in sound and solvent condition, and to 
recommend to the board such changes in 
the method of doing business as might 
seem desirable, the result to be reported 
to the board at its next regular meet- 
ing. Thereafter, on January 18, 1910, 
the by-laws were amended so as to re- 
quire the board of directors at each 
monthly meeting of officers to examine 
and approve all loans and discounts, 
and provided that such approval should 
be kept in a book for that purpose. 
King and Andrews were present at the 
meeting. 

Three matters became important upon 
the trial and are specially dwelt upon 
in the briefs of counsel. The Salmon 
Lumber Company was a corporation, 
the controlling interest in which was 
owned by the relatives of defendant 
King. Commencing back in 1910, it 
had borrowed money from the bank 
at various times, and was permitted to 
overdraw its account in large sums. The 
amounts of the overdrafts were put into 
notes, and when the bank suspended 
the lumber company owed notes to the 
bank for about $13,629.20 and accrued 
interest amounting to $5,408.62 at the 
time of the trial of this suit in 1915. 
The District Court found that the loss 
on these loans would be $7,000. Loans 
to Harry Brown amounted to $11,- 
760.25 and $5,234.81 interest. Brown 
was an old customer of the bank, and, 
like the Salmon Lumber Company, was 
in the habit of making overdrafts, 
which were covered by notes taken in 
January, 1911. Brown was a lumber 
merchant, and codperated with the Sal- 
mon Lumber Company and others in 
trying to control the lumber business 
in the Salmon section of Idaho. After 
suspension of the bank the receiver 
brought action and obtained judgment 
against Brown for $18,493.39 due to 
the bank, but execution upon the judg- 
ment was returned unsatisfied. The 
District Court found that the loss upon 
the debt of Brown would be $11,760. 

There were loans to F. M. and S. A. 
Pollard, evidenced by two notes—one 
for $6,250, dated June 29, 1910; the 
other for $1,700, dated July 11, 1910. 
The interest on the notes aggregated 
$3,626.42. The receiver recovered 














judgment, but only $150 was realized 
on execution. The District Court 
found that the loss on account of these 
notes was $7,800. The total amount 
of the losses, as found by the District 
Court, aggregates $26,374.85, exclusive 
of interest and some costs. With in- 
terest, the amounts are brought up to 
$40,644.70 as of the date of the trial. 
There were also losses of about $3,900 
from overdrafts by different persons, 
but the District Court took no account 
of them, and we shall not. 

King and Andrews were present at 
nearly all the board meetings, and in 
1910 Andrews was paid a salary for 
aiding the board in passing upon loans 
They both knew of the large amount of 
overdrafts, which in the last half of 
December, 1910, had increased to $23,- 
805.63, and on January 10, 1911, ex- 
ceeded $28,657.91, although at the time 
the bank suspended the overdrafts were 
$9,800. The two were active in man- 
aging the affairs of the bank, were on 
the committees of loans and discounts, 
and of course were fully aware of the 
by-laws (section 19), which forbid over- 
drafts. King said, in effect, that all 
his actions had been in good faith; that 
the Salmon Lumber Company did a 
large business, had assets, and seemed 
presperous; that from time to time it 
made overdrafts, but that notes were 
given to cover such overdrafts; and that 
in this way the notes standing when 
the bank failed were contracted. Con- 
cerning the Brown loans, he said that 
Brown would often overdraw his ac- 
count by giving checks to pay his men, 
and would later give notes to cover the 
amounts overdrawn as they had ac- 
cumulated; that Brown was doing a 
good business, had a large contract, and 
he believed was making a profit, and 
could meet his obligations. With re- 
spect to the Pollard loan, he said that 
one note for $6,250 was the accumula- 
tion of prior notes, and the $1,700 note 
was to cover overdrafts; that he took 
the notes of Mr. and Mrs. Pollard, be- 
cause Pollard had a building contract 
and a brickyard, and agreed to reduce 
his debt as brick was sold, but that, be- 
cause of general depression, the sale of 
brick became less, and realty values de- 
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preciated; that Pollard had to place a 
mortgage upon his property, and that 
the bank could only secure a second 
mortgage, under which, after foreclos- 
ure of the first mortgage, the bank lost 
by the transaction. 

Witness said he knew Mrs. Pollard 
owned considerable land, and thought 
that she was solvent and good for the 
money loaned to her and her husband. 
When his attention was called to the 
fact that there were no entries of these 
several loans on the discount register 
(a book required to be kept by order of 
the Comptroller of the Currency), King 
said that, as the notes were given to 
cover overdrafts, and not direct loans, 
he did not treat them as “specific 
loans ;”’ that he did not confer with the 
board of directors about these loans in 
the matter of overdrafts, but that on 
July 6, 1910, at a directors’ meeting, a 
statement showed an aggregate of $17,- 
138.85 as overdrafts, and that, while 
no items were made, the loans above re- 
ferred to were included. When he was 
asked by the court to explain the al- 
lowing of overdrafts in the face of the 
by-law prohibiting them, King said that 
overdrafts were customary in all na- 
tional banks; that the by-law forbidding 
them was simply a copy of the by-law 
of some other bank; that at the direc- 
tors’ meetings there was no discussion 
of overdrafts being in violation of law; 
that he tried to keep them down, but 
that they would “crop in.” We quote 
from the record: 


“When a check comes in, you have 
either got to throw it out or pay it, and 
it would work a detriment to the party, 
and it would injure your own business 
if you throw them out, and you feel at 
the time that there is no question but 
what they will be paid in the future; 
and we were in the habit of letting peo- 
ple overdraw their accounts, sometimes, 
when they were starting out to buy a 
bunch of cattle, maybe, not knowing how 
much they would want. 

“The Court: What I want to ask you 
more particularly is about these three 
or four accounts, the more important 
ones, the Pollard matter, and _ the 
Salmon Lumber Company, and the 
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Brown matter. I think that you ex- 
plained that these notes were given to 
take up accumulated overdrafts from 
time to time? A. Yes, your honor. Q. 
Were these overdrafts permitted with- 
out a previous arrangement, or in ac- 
cordance with a previous arrangement ? 
A. Just between myself and the parties. 
I told them that, if they would draw 
their checks on us, I would honor them. 
Q. That was done before they drew the 
checks, or afterwards? A. Done before 
they drew the checks; but I never an- 
ticipated that the thing would reach the 
proportions that it eventually did. But 
I got hold of it, and I sort of had to 
hold it up, but it got so large—I wasn’t 
anticipating to advance them this money 
and let them draw on us for it. They 
couldn’t tell how much lumber was com- 
ing in, and they couldn't tell how much 
money they would want to use.. I let 
them draw on the bank, and at the-end 
of the month they would come in and 
cover it with a note, and I gave them 
the privilege of overdrawing their ac- 
count, and that is customary in a great 
many banks.” 


Defendant Bowerman’s position is 
somewhat different from that of King 
and Andrews. As _ already stated, 
Bowerman was a director from the or- 
ganization of the bank in 1906 until 
the receiver took charge, but he had no 
executive position in the bank, never 
attended a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, and in fact never personally 
assumed any authority or control over 
the officers of the bank. He did neth- 
ing whatever in connection with the 
bank or its affairs. He was a business 
man, who lived at St. Anthony, Idaho, 
200 miles distant from Salmon, where 
the bank was situated, and the evidence 
is that it would have been more or less 
inconvenient for him to make the trip 
necessary to go to Salmon to attend 
directors’ meetings. Evidently he had 
confidence in those who directly man- 
aged the affairs of the bank, and never 
gave personal concern to his director- 
ship or its attendant obligations. 

Appellee would have us regard the 
action as restricted to one for the viola- 
tion of the particular statutes hereto- 
fore quoted ; but we think the complaint 
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must be looked upon as broad enough 
to charge liability, not only for viola- 
tion of the terms of the statutes quoted, 
but of the common-law duty to be honest 
and diligent. For example, after aver- 
ring that the defendants King, Andrews, 
Bowerman, and others knowingly per- 
mitted and assented to the making of 
the loans to the Salmon Lumber Com- 
pany, Brown, and the Pollards, which 
were in excess of the limit provided by 
section 5200, the complaint alleges that 
King, Andrews, and other directors, at 
the meetings of the board each month 
between January 18, 1910, and March, 
1911, personally passed upon and 
knowingly approved each monthly 
statement of excessive loans which had 
been made through the president, An- 
drews, and the cashier, charged with 
the management and the conduct of the 
affairs of the bank, and wilfully, negli- 
gently, and ‘knowingly permitted King 
and Lottridge to make the loans to 
Brown and to the Pollards, whereby 
the funds of the bank were lost; that 
the moneys as aforesaid loaned to per- 
sons or associations who had no suffi- 
cient assets or security to give were 
negligently loaned, and that defendants 
negligently permitted overdrafts to 
certain persons. 

It is averred, too, that Bowerman, 
notwithstanding his oath as a director 
that he would diligently and honestly 
manage the affairs of the bank, and 
would not willingly permit any viola- 
tions of law in the conduct of the bank, 
carelessly, willfully, and negligently 
failed to attend any meetings of the 
board of directors during the entire time 
of his directorship, and willfully, care- 
lessly, and negligently failed during the 
entire time of his directorship to dis- 
charge the duties and obligations as a 
member of the board of directors in 
examining into and keeping well in- 
formed concerning its affairs, and par- 
ticularly the loans made by the bank, 
and willfully and negligently failed to 
exercise proper, or any, supervision as 
a director of the affairs of the bank, but 
that, on the contrary, during the time 
the affairs of the bank were being 
“grossly mismanaged,” with knowledge, 
from the published statements of the 














bank, required to be furnished by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and from 
other sources, that the affairs of the 
bank were being grossly mismanaged, 
and that excessive and illegal loans 
were being made, negligently and will- 
fully permitted King and Lottridge to 
make such loans, and particularly the 
loans to the Salmon Lumber Company, 
to the Pollards, and to Brown. 

The proofs showed the frequent al- 
lowance of large overdrafts to the three 
borrowers heretofore specially referred 
to, and that at times the respective 
amounts owing by such persons respec- 
tively exceeded one-tenth the amount 
of the capital stock of the bank. It is 
no defense, in an action of this char- 
acter, for the officers who were in di- 
rect charge of the affiairs of the institu- 
tion that the by-law, which forbade the 
payment of checks unless the drawer 
had funds on deposit sufficient to meet 
such check, was copied from the by- 
laws of other banks, and that notwith- 
standing such by-laws other banks also 
often allow overdrafts. In the first 
place we are unwilling to accept the 
general statement of Mr. King, the 
president, as correct. 

No other banker was called upon to 
testify to such a custom, and we are 
disposed to look upon the testimony as 
but an effort of one overzealous to help 
excuse himself for his own conduct in 
the premises, and whose excuse is in- 
compatible with the presumption that 
bank officials well and truly exercise 
their duties and keep within the limita- 
tions of the by-laws which have been 
regularly adopted. In the next place, 
even if it were true to an extent, such 
a practice would be no authority for 
bank officials to allow customers to over- 
draw in sums and incur liability in 
excess of one-tenth of the amount of 
the capital stock of the bank paid in. 
For months before this bank failed the 
frequent payment of large overdrafts 
must have made it apparent to the loan 
and discount committee of the bank 
that, if such acts of the officers were 
continued, it would mean a sacrifice of 
the interests of the stockholders. But 
the president and vice president and 
cashier went on in the practice of de- 
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parture from duty, and suspension fol- 
lowed. We can therefore reach no con- 
clusion other than that the acts referred 
to were not mere errors of judgment, 
but were in gross mismanagement of 
the bank, for which the defendants King 
and Andrews are liable under the gen- 
eral principles of the common law, as 
well as under the statutes heretofore 
quoted. 

The statutory liability of directors 
of national banks, as provided in section 
5239, is undoubtedly the exclusive rule 
by which to measure the right to re- 
cover damages from directors based 
upon a loss alleged to have resulted 
solely from violation by such directors 
of a duty expressly imposed uvon them 
by a provision of the National Banking 
Act. This was directly decided in Yates 
vs. Jones National Bank, 206 U. S. 158, 
and is approvingly referred to in 
Thomas vs. Taylor, 224 U. S. 73. But 
in the former case the Supreme Court 
was very careful not to announce any 
rule whereby the law will relieve di- 
rectors who are the active officers of 
the bank, and who knowingly and de- 
liberately and repeatedly commit acts 
of such negligent management that the 
result has forced the bank into liquida- 
tion. In the case cited, supra, the 
court said: 


“That the words ‘shall knowingly 
violate, or knowingly permit,’ etc., 
found in the first sentence of section 
5239, Rev. Stat., were intended to ex- 
press the rule of conduct which the 
statute established as a prerequisite to 
the liability of directors for a violation 
of the express provisions of the title 
relating to national banks, is addition- 
ally shown by the oath which a direc- 
tor is required to take, wherein, as al- 
ready stated, he swears ‘that he will, 
so far as the duty devolves on him, dili- 
gently and honestly administer the af- 
fairs of such association, and will not 
knowingly violate, or willingly permit 
to be violated, any of the provisions 
of this title.’ Mark the contrast be- 
tween the general common-law duty to 
‘diligently and honestly administer the 
affairs of the association’ and the dis- 
tinct emphasis embodied in the promise 





not to ‘knowingly violate, or willingly 
permit to be violated, any of the pro- 
visions of this title.’ In other words, 
as the statute does not relieve the di- 
rectors from the common-law duty to be 
honest and diligent, the oath exacted 
responds to such requirements. But as, 
on the other hand, the statute imposes 
certain express duties, and makes a 
knowing violation of such commands the 
test of civil liability, the oath in this 
regard also conforms to the require- 
ments of the statute by the promise not 
to ‘knowingly violate, or willingly per- 
mit to be violated, any of the provisions 
of this title.’ ” 


It is to be remembered that the case 
in which this language was used was 
one involving the civil liability of di- 
rectors in respect to the making and 
publishing of the official reports of the 
condition of the bank, duties solely en- 
joined by the statute of the United 
States. The court took pains to use 
this language: 


“Of course, in what has been said, 
we have confined ourselves to the pre- 
cise question arising for decision, and 
therefore must not be understood as ex- 
pressing an opinion as to whether and 
to what extent directors of national 
banks may be civilly liahle by the 
principles of the common law for purely 
voluntary statements made to individ- 
uals or the public, embodying false rep- 
resentations as to the financial condition 
of the bank, by which one who has 
rightfully relied upon such representa- 
tion has been damaged. And because 
we have applied in this case to the 
duty expressly imposed by the statute 
the standard of conduct established 
therein, we must not be considered as 
expressing an opinion upon the cor- 
rectness of the views enunciated by the 
court below concerning the standard 
which should be applied solely under 
the principles of the common law, to fix 
the civil liabilities of directors in an 
action of deceit. See Briggs vs. Spauld- 
ing, 141 U. S. 132. 

Until within more recent years men 
not infrequently were found in _posi- 
tions similar to Bowerman’s. He seems 


to have been a man of affairs and stand- 
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ing in the community, and in the best 
of faith accepted a directorship in the 
Salmon Bank, and after his election was 
content to trust entirely to the officers 
of the bank, and did nothing himself in 
the performance of any duty incident 
to his directorship. Mr. Bowerman 
failed to keep himself advised of even 
general conditions, and was not even 
sufficiently actively interested to make 
inquiry of any kind about the affairs 
of the bank until it was found that those 
immediately in charge had, through 
gross mismanagement, brought the bank 
to failure, and that as a result the di- 
rectors would be called upon to answer 
for losses. Let it be conceded that the 
inattention of a director situated as was 
Bowerman has been brought about with- 
out any evil intention on his part, and 
that it may therefore work some hard- 
ship to hold him liable for the losses 
due directly to the positive negligence 
of the president and loan committee. 
But there is the other and wider view 
to be taken, that by which the law must 
always guard the interests of the insti- 
tution and those of the public who were 
attracted to it—the interest of persons 
who have given their moneys to the 
custody of the bank, relying upon the 
belief that the directors, being men of 
integrity and business capacity, would 
at least make some effort to see that 
those in charge of the affairs of the in- 
stitution would keep within the statutes 
and the by-laws which control. In the 
application of this wholesome doctrine, 
one who fails to make any effort to 
have the bank properly administered 
acts wrongfully, and becomes liable for 
non-action. Chesbrough vs. Woodruff, 
195 Fed. 875. 

The fact that Mr. Bowerman lived 
200 miles away is not an excuse for 
him. He lived that distance from 
Salmon when he voluntarily accepted 
the directorship, and to exonerate him 
from neglecting to attend a meeting of 
the board or inquiring into the conduct 
of the institution would be practically 
to hold that there was no meaning and 
significance whatever to the oath he 
took that he would, so far as the duty 
devolved upon him, honestly and dili- 
gently administer the affairs of the 








association. No one would contend that 
a director must look into details of man- 
agement, or keep closely in touch with 
routine matters, or know intimately to 
whom credits are given; but he is re- 
sponsible for the exercise of super- 
visory control, and must be held to 
know something of the more important 
concerns of the association, and his duty 
in these respects is not lessened by 
the fact that to do his duty means some 
personal inconvenience. 7 C. J. 788, 
789. If continued omission to give 
any attention could excuse, then the 
greater the inattention of a director to 
. his duties the less the liability he would 
incur. " The Supreme Court, in Briggs 
vs. Spaulding, 141 U.S. 132. 

“Without reviewing the various de- 
cisions on the subject, we hold that di- 
rectors must exercise ordinary care and 
prudence in the administration of the 
affairs of the bank, and that this in- 
cludes something more than officiating 
as figure heads. They are entitled to 
commit much of the actual banking busi- 
ness to the cashier, president, and other 
officers, but * * * this does not 
absolve them from the duty of reason- 
able supervision, nor ought they be per- 
mitted to be shielded from liability be- 
cause of want of knowledge of wrong- 
doing, if that ignorance is the result of 
gross inattentior.” 


If the evidence showed any effort 
or attention on the part of Mr. Bow- 
erman, his appeal might find some 
foundation of merit; but, as we 
scruitinize his course, it cannot be 
squared with any standard of ordinary 
care or reasonable diligence. In Gib- 
bons vs. Anderson (C. C.) 80 Fed. 345, 
Judge Severens well said: 


“What the public suppose, and have 
the right to suppose, is that those men 
have been selected by reason of their 
high character and integrity, their 
sound judgment, and their capacity for 
conducting the affairs of the bank safely 
and securely. The public act on this 
presumption, and trust their property 
with the bank in the confidence that 
the directors will discharge a substan- 
tial duty. How long would any na- 


tional bank have the confidence of de- 
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positors or other creditors if it were 
given out that these directors whose 
names so often stand at the head of 
its business cards and advertisements, 
and who are always used as make- 
weights in its solicitations for business, 
would only select a cashier, and sur- 
render the management to him? It is 
safe to say that such an institution 
would be shunned and could not endure. 
It is inconsistent with the purpose and 
policy of the Banking Act that its vital 
interests should be committed to one 
man, without oversight and control.” 


Our best judgment is that the liabil- 
ity of defendants King and Andrews, 
being for gross mismanagement, should 
have been measured in accordance with 
the rule of the common law, rather than 
solely according to the statute. It fol- 
lows that there should not have been 
credited against the sums due by the 
Salmon Lumber Company, the Pollards, 
and Brown, respectively, the $6,500 
(tenth part of the capital stock paid 
in) deducted in each instance by the 
District Court. The court disallowed 
all interest prior to the entry of the 
decree. In this respect we are also in 
disagreement with the decree, for we 
think that interest should have been in- 
cluded, to be calculated from the re- 
spective dates of the notes given by the 
Salmon Lumber Company, the Pollards, 
and Brown, respectively. For any sums 
paid upon any of the notes since the 
dates thereof, and for any other sums 
collected, credits, with interest thereon, 
should be allowed. 

With respect to defendant Bower- 
man, our opinion is that his liability is 
also to be measured primarily by the 
rules of the general law, and that his 
want of knowledge of the gross mis- 
management of King and Andrews was 
due to such inattention to the duty 
which was imposed upon him of exercis- 
ing a reasonable supervision over the 
conduct of those in charge of the bank 
that he, too, is liable to the same ex- 
tent as are King and Andrews, and that 
decree should accordingly go against 
him. 

Inasmuch as there may have been 
some change in the amounts collected, 
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which were due apparently when the 
decree was entered, the decree of the 
District Court is reversed, and the 
cause is remanded, with directions to 
the District Court to make ascertain- 
ment through the aid of a master, if 
deemed preferable, of the amounts due 
upon the Pollard, Salmon Lumber Com- 
pany, and Brown loans as will accord 
with the views herein expressed, and 
that thereafter suitable decree be en- 
tered against defendants King, Andrews 
and Rowerman. 

Reversed and remanded. 

241 Fed. Rep. 737. 
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Payee—Liability—Fraud— 
Negligence 
Supreme Court of Texas, May 9, 1917 


STATE BANK AND TRUST CO. VS. 


LIVELY 


GUARANTY 


Where a swindler, representing himself to 
he the agent of the owner of realty secured 
a loan by a check made payable to the pur- 
ported owner, the name being fictitious, and 
thereafter signed the check with such name 
and collected the amount thereof, from a 
bank which transmitted the check for col- 
lection to the drawee bank, which without 
diligence paid the check, the drawee bank 
could not avoid liability on the theory that 
the drawer of the check intended the check 
to be paid when signed by the name of the 
fictitious payee, since it could not have 
known of such intent had it existed, and 
was in no way misled. 

Though a check made payable to a_ficti- 
tious person with the maker’s knowledge is 
paye'le to bearer and the bank paying it 
would be protected, a check payable to a 
fictitious person without the knowledge of 
the maker is not payable to bearer, and it 
is the duty of the bank to ascertain the 
existence and identity of the payee, and, 
failng to do so, to refuse payment. 

Suit by H. Y. Lively against the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
Dallas, which impleaded the Guaranty 
State Bank & Trust Company and an- 
other. Judgment for plaintiff against 
first-named defendant, and judgment 
over against impleaded defendants was 
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affirmed, and the latter defendants bring 
error. Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Yantis, J. This suit was instituted 
in the district court of Dallas county, 
Texas, by H. Y. Lively against the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
Dallas. 

Lively, who is defendant in error 
here, and who was plaintiff in the dis- 
trict court, alleged that on or about 
October 20, 1909, he was a depositor in 
the American Exchange National Bank 
of Dallas, having on deposit more than 
$1,500; that on or about the 10th day 
of December he demanded of the State 
Bank & Trust Company that it repay 
to him the sum of $1,500, which it had 
without authority charged against his 
account upon a check which he had 
executed payable to the order of E. 
Crawford for said amount, which said 
bank had paid without authority, in that 
the said E. Crawford, the payee in the 
check, had never indorsed the same or 
authorized any one to indorse the same 
for him, and that said bank had not 
paid out the said sum of $1,500 as di- 
rected by him by his said check, and 
it had no right to debit his account with 
said money so wrongfully paid out, but 
it was its duty, as it had agreed when 
he made the deposit, to pay him said 
sum of money in such sums as plaintiff 
might direct from time to time, and 
that he had made demand for it to pay 
him said $1.500, which it had refused 
to do. 

The Exchange National Bank an- 
swered with a general demurrer, a gen- 
eral denial, and with a special answer, 
to the effect that it had not paid the 
said Crawford check of $1,500 to Craw- 
ford, but said check was paid by it to 
the Guaranty State Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, and charged by it to the account 
of said Lively, and that when the 
Crawford check was paid by it to the 
Guaranty Staate Bank & Trust Com- 
pany the latter and one S. J. McFarland 
had indorsed the check and guaranteed 
to the Exchange National Bank the 
validity of all prior indorsements, and 

















that if judgment should be rendered 
against it in favor of said Lively, it 
should be awarded a judgment against 
the said Guaranty State Bank & Trust 
Company and S. J. McFarland for a 
like amount. It caused said parties to 
be served with citation and to answer 
its cross-bill against them. 

The Guaranty State Bank & Trust 
Company and S. J. McFarland ap- 
peared and answered by special excep- 
tions, a general demurrer, a general de- 
nial, and a special answer, which was 
to the effect that the said check payable 
to E. Crawford and executed by said 
Lively was procured from said Lively’s 
agent by one Joseph Weil, who rep- 
resented himself to be the agent of E. 
Crawford, who was the payee in the 
check; that the said Joseph Weil 
claimed to be representing E. Craw- 
ford, and secured the check pavable to 
E. Crawford by certain false and fraud- 
ulent representations; that in fact E. 
Crawford was a fictitious person, and 
did not exist ; that the said Lively failed 
to make any inquiry or investigation to 
ascertain whether said Weil was in fact 
the agent of E. Crawford, or whether 
said Crawford had an actual existence; 
and that the said Lively, by reason of 
his negligence in failing to ascertain 
that E. Crawford was a fictitious per- 
son, and that the statements Weil had 
made were false and fraudulent, is 
estopped to complain of the cashing of 
said check by other persons in good 
faith on the indorsement of the said E. 
Crawford made on said check by the 
said Joseph Weil. 

The case was tried by a jury in the 
district court of Dallas county. A ver- 
dict was rendered in favor of said 
Lively for the sum of $1,500, with 6 
per cent. interest thereon, and in favor 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas, against the Guaranty 
State Bank & Trust Company and S. 
J. McFarland for a like amount. 

The court charged the jurv that if 
thev believed from the evidence that 
said Livelv was negligent in issuing said 
check, and that said negligence was 
the proximate cause of the loss of the 
monev in controversy, to find for the 
defendants; that if they believed from 
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the evidence that the defendants were 
also guilty of negligence in the payment 
of said check, to return a verdict for 
the defendants; that if they failed to 
find that either party was guilty of 
negligence in the transaction to return 
a verdict for the defendants; that if 
they found that both parties were guilty 
of negligence, but should find that the 
negligence of the defendants was the 
proximate cause of the loss of the 
money, then to return a verdict for the 
plaintiff, Lively ; that if they should find 
that both parties were guilty of negli- 
gence, but that the negligence of the 
plaintiff was the proximate cause of the 
loss of the money, then to find a verdict 
for the defendants. 

Necessarily the verdict of the jury 
implies a finding in favor of said Lively, 
the plaintiff in the district court, 
against the defendants, on the question 
of negligence and its proximate result. 

The American Exchange National 
Bank appealed from the judgment of 
the district court, but did not apply 
to this court for a writ of error. Ap- 
peal was also taken to the Court of 
Civil Appeals by the Guaranty State 
Bank & Trust Company and S. J. Me- 
Farland. The case was decided by the 
Fourth Court of Civil Appeals, where 
the judgment of the district court was 
afirmed. (Civ. App.) 149 S. W. 211. 
A writ of error was granted by this 
court on the petition of the plaintiffs 
in error. 

The identical questions presented 
have not previously been before this 
court; and we have given careful con- 
sideration to the able arguments of coun- 
sel, and have made a careful examina- 
tion of the authorities to which we have 
been referred, and we have reached the 
conclusien that the trial court did not 
err in refusing to give the plaintiff in 
error’s second special requested charge, 
which was to the effect that if the jury 
should believe that it was the intention 
of H. F. Lively when he drew the 
check in question that it sheuld be paid 
when the same had been indorsed with 
the same signature of FE. Crawford 
which appeared on the land notes trans- 
ferred to H. Y. Livelv in the deal be- 
tween H. F. Lively and Joseph Weil, 
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and that said check had in fact been 
indorsed by the same signature, to re- 
turn a verdict for the defendants, the 
Guaranty State Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and S. J. McFarland. The undis- 
puted evidence shows that E. Crawford 
had no real evistence, but that Lively 
made the check in question payable to 
him, believing that he was a real per- 
son, which he was represented to be by 
Joseph Weil, who it appears by the un- 
disputed evidence was a swindler in this 
transaction, and the evidence indicates 
that it finally became known that he 
had engaged in many such swindling 
schemes. Lively, who gave the check, 
testified that he did not intend it to be 
paid to anybody except to E. Crawford 
in person, or upon his indorsement. 
Joseph Weil secured the check in this 
manner: He represented to H. F. 
Lively, who was the agent of the plain- 
tiff in error, that one E. Crawford was 
a cotton buyer, and lived in Dallas; 
that he was representing Crawford for 
the purpose of securing a loan in Craw- 
ford’s behalf. He presented a note 
signed by Crawford for $1,500, and 
offered as collateral security three ven- 
dor’s lien notes, with an abstract of 
title. Lively examined the abstract, 
which showed to be good, accepted the 
Crawford note for $1,500, and the three 
vendor's lien notes as collateral secur- 
ity, and gave the check in question, pay- 
able to E. Crawford and delivered it to 
Weil. Weil did not take it to the Ex- 
change National Bank, but took it to 
the Guaranty State Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, and there represented that E. 
Crawford was a cotton buyer, living ir 
Dallas, and placed the cheek in said 
bank to the credit of said E. Crawford. 
Soon afterwards he secured the money 
from the Guaranty State Bank & Trust 
Company on the checks of E. Crawford. 
Said checks, of course, were signed by 
himself, and not by E. Crawford, as 
was the indorsement on the check which 
was given by Lively. The note and the 
three collateral notes which Weil gave 
to Lively were not signed by any per- 
son named “E. Crawford,” but the 
name of “E. Crawford’ was in fact 
signed by said Joseph Weil. None of 
these facts were known to Lively or to 
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either of the banks at the time of the 
transaction. 

We think that if it was the inten- 
tion of Lively, when he gave the check 
payable to E. Crawford for the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, to pay 
it when it had been indorsed by the 
same signature as was upon the note 
signed “Crawford,” and the collateral 
notes signed “Crawford,” but which in- 
tention was denied by Lively, still this 
intention could not act as an estoppel 
against Lively and in favor of the Guar- 
anty State Bank & Trust Company and 
McFarland unless it had misled them 
and induced them to part with their 
money in its payment to the wrong per- 
son. It did not so mislead them, be- 
cause there is no evidence that they 
had any knowledge of the existence of 
such intention on the part of Lively. 
There is no evidence in the record 
showing that the bank which paid the 
check was in any manner influenced by 
such intention, or that it had any kind 
of knowledge of such intention on the 
part of Lively. Neither is there any 
evidence that the bank which paid the 
check used any diligence or did any- 
thing to ascertain if the indorsement on 
the check was Crawford’s real indorse- 
ment, or to ascertain if Crawford had 
a real existence except to rely upon the 
statement made to it by Joseph Weil. 

A check made payable to a fictitious 
person with the knowledge of the 
maker is payable to bearer, and a bank 
which paid the check would be pro- 
tected in its payment to any one pre- 
senting it. But a check which is made 
payable to a fictitious person without 
the knowledge of the maker is not pay- 
able to bearer, and it is the duty of 
the bank before paying it to ascertain 
the existence and the identity of the 
payee, and, failing to do so, to refuse 
its payment. 

The case of Armstrong vs. National 
Bank, by the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
46 Ohio St. 512, involves facts almost 
identical with the facts involved in this 
case. In discussing the question of the 
bank’s liability in paying the check that 
court, speaking through Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Minshall, said: 























“Tf the drawer of a check, acting in 
good faith, makes it payable to a cer- 
tain person or order, supposing there is 
such person, when in fact there is none, 
no good reason can be perceived why 
the banker should be excused if he pay 
the check to a fraudulent holder upon 
any less precautions than if it had been 
made payable to a real person; in other 
words, why he should not be required 
to use the same precautions in the one 
case as in the other; that is, determine 
whether the indorsement is a genuine 
one or not. The fact that the payee is 
a non-existing person does not increase 
the liability of the bank to be deceived 
by the indorsement. The fact is that 
an ordinarily prudent banker would be 
less liable to be deceived into a mis- 
taken payment by a fictitious indorse- 
ment such as this was than by a simple 
forgery. The determination of the 
character of any indorsement involves 
the ascertainment of two things: (1) 
The identity of the indorser; and (2) 
the genuineness of his signature ; and no 
careful banker would pay upon the faith 
of the genuineness of any name until he 
had fully satisfied himself both as to the 
identity of the person and the genuine- 
ness of his signature. Now, a careful 
banker may be deceived as to the sig- 
nature of a person with whose identity 
he may be familiar; but he is less liable 
to be deceived where both the signature 
and the person whose signature it pur- 
ports to be are unknown to him. In 
making the inquiry required in such 
case to warrant him in acting, he will 
either learn that there is no such per- 
son, or that no credible information can 
be obtained as to his existence, which, 
with an ordinarily prudent banker, 
would be the same as actual knowledge 
that there is no such person, and he 
would withhold payment, as he would 
have the right to do in such case. But 
still, if he should be deceived as to the 
existence of the person, he would never- 
theless require to be satisfied as to the 
genuineness of the signature. Of this, 
however, he could not be through his 
skill in such matters, and on which 
bankers ordinarily rely, for he would be 
without any standard of comparison, 
and he could have no knowledge of the 
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handwriting of the supposed person, for 
there is no such person. So that, if 
he acts at all, it must be upon the con- 
fidence he may place in the knowledge 
of some other person, and if he choose 
to act upon this, and make, instead of 
withholding, payment, he acts at his 
peril and must sustain whatever loss 
may ensue.” 


To the same effect is the holding of 
the Court of Appeals of the state of 
New York in the case of William D. 
Shipman et al. vs. Bank of the State of 
New York, 126 N. Y. 318. 

We believe that upon reason and 
principle the doctrine announced in this 
line of cases is sound, and we think the 
special charge should not have been 
given, and that the trial court did not 
commit error in refusing to give the 
charge. 

We have examined the other questions 
presented, and believe they, too, are 
without merit, and should be overruled. 

The judgment of the Court of Civil 
Appeals and the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court should be, in all things, 
affirmed; and it is so ordered. 

194 S. W. Rep. 937. 
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Contract for Advertising 


VIRGINIA 


Contract for Advertising that Failed to 
Produce Results Guaranteed 


Supreme Court of Appeals, Virginia, June 
14, 1917. 


BRENARD MFG. CO. VS. BROWN. 


In a suit on notes to the amount of $600 
given for a copyrighted advertising plan 
and certain goods and supplies to be used 
in connection therewith purchased under a 
written contract, the defense that inde- 
pendent of the special written contract there 
was a general agreement and undertaking 
by the plaintiff to increase the defendant’s 
sales for the year following the purchase of 
the advertising plan, and that, as no increase 
in fact resulted, there was a total failure 
of consideration, if sound, could be availed 
of under the general issue. 

Where, as a part of a special written 
contract for the sale of a general advertis- 
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ing plan and goods and supplies to be used 
in connection therewith, the seller gave his 
bond for a cash refund if the buyer's busi- 
ness was not increased to $26,000 in the fol- 
lowing year, which agreement was based on 
the buyer’s false statements as to the 
amount of business he was doing, the buyer 
could not escape payment of the purchase 
money notes on the theory of an independ- 
ent general agreement and undertaking by 
the seller to increase the defendant’s sales, 
although no increase in fact resulted. 


Action by the Brenard Manufactur- 
ing Company against C. M. Brown. 
Judgment for defendant, and plaintiff 
brings error. Reversed, and judgment 
ordered for plaintiff in Supreme Court. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Kelly, J. The Brenard Manufactur- 
ing Company brought this action of 
assumpsit upon four promissory notes 
for $100 each, executed to it by the 
defendant, C. M. Brown. Neither party 
demanded a jury, and, all matters of 
law and fact having been submitted to 
the court for decision, there was a 
judgment for the defendant, and the 
plaintiff brings this writ of error. 

The notes sued on, along with two 
others of like amount which were paid 
before the suit was brought, were given 
in settlement of the purchase price of 
a copyrighted advertising plan and cer- 
tain goods and supplies to be used in 
connection therewith, the outfit consist- 
ing of printed instructions and adver- 
tising matter, watches, silverware, a 
toilet set, and a player piano. The 
order for the purchase of this plan and 
equipment was solicited and obtained 
from the defendant by a salesman, but 
required the approval of the plaintiff 
at its home office, and, so far as _perti- 
nent here, was as follows: 


“Brenard Mfg. Co.—Gentlemen: On 
your approval of this order, deliver to 
me at your earliest convenience, f. 0. b. 
factory or distributing point, the Clax- 
ton plaver piano, watches, silverware 
and advertising matter described on 
this and reverse side, in payment for 
which I herewith hand vou my six 
notes, payable to your order, aggregat- 


ing $600.00. If order is not approved 
and shipped by you the notes are to be 
canceled and returned to me. 


“My last twelve months sales were 
$21,000.00, and upon this figure my 
next twelve months sales to be $26,- 
000.00 and that if two and one-thirdl 
per cent. of my gross sales does not 
amount to six hundred dollars 
($600.00) for the next twelve months 
you will pay me the deficiency in cash, 
and send your bond for $600.00 to 
cover this agreement with me. You 
are to conduct all of the correspondence 
in securing club leaders and members 
in conducting the Club Extension cam- 
paign.” 


This order was accepted, the outfit 
was shipped and received by the de- 
fendant, and the bond mentioned in the 
order was executed and forwarded to 
the defendant in the following form: 

“Know all men by these presents that 
Brenard Manufacturing Company, the 
vendors as principal, are held and firm- 
ly bound unto C. M. Brown in the penal 
sum of Six Hundred Dollars for the 
payment of which well and truly to be 
made, we bind ourselves, our heirs, 
executors, and personal representatives. 

“That conditions of the above obliga- 
tion are set forth in a written order, 
which agrees to a cash refund on a 
basis of two and one-third per cent. if 
business is not increased to $26,000.00. 

“Now, therefore, if said vendor shall 
well and truly perform all obligations 
set forth in said written order, then 
this obligation to be void; otherwise to 
be and remain in full force and effect.” 

The defendant pleaded non assump- 
sit and a special plea in writing. The 
special plea set up the fact that the 
defendant’s sales for the twelve months 
uext after the purchase from the plain- 
tiff, instead of amounting to the sum of 
£26,000, amounted only to the sum of 
$8.815,. and sought to offset against the 
plaintiff's demand the penalty of the 
bond. The defendant’s representation 
in the original order that his sales for 
the previous twelve months amounted to 
$21,000 was, however, admittedly un- 
true, his sales for that year, in fact, 





soir in niece 
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having been onty $13,518, and it was 
very properly conceded in this court 
that there was no merit in the defense 
set up in the special plea. 

The defense urged upon us is one 
which, if sound, could be availed of 
under the general issue, and is based 
upon the theory that, independent of 
the special written contract, there was 
a general agreement and undertaking 
by the plaintiff to increase the defend- 
ant’s sales for the year following the 
purchase of the advertising plan, and 
that, as no increase in fact resulted, 
there was a total failure of considera- 
tion. 

To adopt this contention would be to 
make a new contract for the parties. 
Undoubtedly the purpose of the adver- 
itsing plan was to increase sales of mer- 
chants who used it, but we are unable 
to say that the plaintiff would have 
been willing to guarantee an increase 
of tiie sales of the defendant to any ex- 
tent if it had known that his sales 
for the previous year had been only a 
little over half of the amount as rep- 
resented by him. There is no evidence 
of any agreement to increase the de- 
fendant’s sales, except as set forth in 
the letter and bond quoted above; and 
the defendant, of course, may not pre- 
vent the collection of his notes by set- 
ting up the plaintiff's failure to comply 
with a stipulation which was induced by 
his own misrepresentation of a material 
fact. This proposition needs no cita- 
tion of authority for its support, and 
is not controverted here. 

There was ample consideration for 
the notes. The plan and equipment 
belonged to the plaintiff. The undis- 
puted testimony offered by the plaintiff 
is that for this plan and equipment and 
the services rendered by the plaintiff in 
connection with it the sum of $600 was 
a reasonable price. It is true that the 
scheme seems to have contemplated giv- 
ing away the articles of merchandise as 
premiums or prizes, but it must be re- 
membered that these articles and the 
services furnished by the plaintiff in 
connection with the advertising scheme 


represented property and value, and 
that the plaintiff had the right to de- 
termine to whom and upon what terms 
it would furnish them. 

But it is said that the plaintiff did 
not comply with the contract on its 
part because it sold similar propositions 
to the defendant's competitors. There 
is no provision in the contract against 
sales to competitors of the defendant, 
and the only support for the conten- 
tion here made is found in a very 
meager statement of the defendant to 
the effect: 


“That he thought the plaintiffs treat- 
ed him unfairly by selling a similar ad- 
vertising proposition and supplies to 
Mr. J. M. Tyus at Stony Creek, about 
ten miles from Jarretts; that he under- 
stood from the salesman of the plaintiffs 
that no other similar advertising scheme 
would be placed with any other mer- 
chant anywhere near him, that is to say, 
within a radius of ten miles; that the 
plaintiffs had placed one at every cross- 
reads store.” 


This is the whole of the testimony 
upon this point, and it falls very far 
short of furnishing any satisfactory 
basis upon which to relieve the defend- 
ant from the payment of the notes. 

It was suggested in the brief and in 
the oral argument of counsel for the de- 
fendant (who did not appear in the 
lower court) that the record before this 
court was inadequately and imperfectly 
made up, and was not just to the de- 
fendant. Whether this be true or not, 
we, of course, are unable to say, and 
obviously we must dispose of the case 
on the record as it comes to us. 

Giving full effect to the rule under 
which we must regard the evidence in 
this court, the plaintiff is entitled to a 
judgment for the amount sued for, and 
this court will reverse the judgment 
complained of and enter the order here 
which should have been entered for 
the plaintiff in the court below. 

Reversed. 

(92 So. E. Rep. 851.) 
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Check Without Funds 
MINNESOTA 
Death of Maker 


Supreme Court Minnesota, June 22, 1917 


Liability of Drawer 


Where a check is given for a valu- 
able consideration the drawer is the 
principal debtor, and in the event of no 
funds in the bank to pay the check, he 
becomes absolutely liable to a_ suit 
thereon. This obligation survives the 
death of the drawer. 

An outlawed debt is a good considera- 
tion for a check. The check need not 
recite that such is the consideration. 

Action by Emma C. Baxter against A. 
Brandenburg, as executor. From a 
judgment of the district court, on ap- 
peal from the probate court’s disallow- 
ance of plaintiff's claim, directing a 
verdict for plaintiff, the executor ap- 
peals. Order affirmed. 
STATEMENT OF FACT AND 

OPINION 


Hallam, J. 
more than 25 years a judge of the dis- 
trict court of this state, died May 22, 
1915. He had been married three 
times. By his first wife he had one 
son, Chauncey L. Baxter. By his sec- 
ond wife he had one daughter, Bertha 
Baxter. Plaintiff was his third wife. 
She has no children. 

On March 3, 1915, Judge Baxter 
gave to plaintiff a check for $4,000 on 
the Fergus Falls National Bank. He 
had on deposit in the bank $362.68. 
The check was not paid. Neither party 
expected it would be paid at that time. 
He later gave plaintiff two checks on 
another bank, one for $400 and one for 
$300, with not sufficient funds to meet 
them. 

Judge Baxter’s estate was appraised 
at $23,363.79. After probate proceed- 
ings were commenced, plaintiff filed a 
claim in probate court for $4,700. The 
proof of claim alleged: 


“That at the time of his death, the 
above-named Luther L. Baxter was 


justly indebted to the affiant in the sum 
of forty-seven 
($4,700.00. ) 


hundred dollars 


Luther L. Baxter, for’ 


“Said indebtedness and was 


incurred as follows: 


arose 


“Between the Ist day of February 
and the 8th day of May, 1915, affiant 
H. Emma C. Baxter, at the special 
instance and request of deceased per- 
formed work, labor and services for the 
deceased. That hereto annexed, here- 
with filed and hereby made a part here- 
of is a.true and correct statement of 
the items of such account. That said 
work, labor and services were reason- 
ably worth the sum of forty-seven hun- 
dred dollars ($4,700.00) which said de- 
ceased promised to pay affiant therefor. 
No part of said sum has been paid. 


“Deceased on March 3, 1915, made 
and delivered to affiant his check for 
the sum of four thousand dollars 


($4,000.00), and on April 3, 1915, made 
and delivered to affiant his check for 
the sum of four hundred dollars . 
($400.00), and on May 8, 1915, made 
and delivered to affiant his check for 
the sum of three hundred dollars 
($300.00). Copies of all three of said 
checks are hereto attached, marked ‘Ex- 
hibit 1,’ ‘Exhibit 2,’ and ‘Exhibit 3,’ re- 
spectively, and are hereby made a part 
hereof. No part thereof has been paid. 

“There is now due and owing to affi- 
ant H. Emma C. Baxter on account 
thereof from the estate of said deceased, 
the sum of forty-seven hundred dollars 
($4,700.00), with interest on $4,000.00 
since March 3, 1915, on four hundred 
($400.00) since April 3, 1915, and on 
three hundred dollars ($300.00) since 
May 8, 1915.” 


Attached to the proof of claim were 
the checks as Exhibits 1, 2 and 3, and 
Exhibit 3a, as follows: 


“Emma C. Baxter, Dr., in Account with 
the Estate of Luther L. Baxter, 
Deceased. 


“To services for one year and three 
months at the agreed price and reason- 
able value of $4,700.00.” 


The probate court disallowed the 
claim in toto. On appeal to the district 
court, issues were framed, no claim was 
made except on the checks, and no state- 
ment was made as to their considera- 
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tion. The court directed a verdict for 
the plaintiff for the amount of the 
$4,000 check. The executor appeals. 

There is no doubt that Judge Baxter 
gave to his wife this $4,000 check, and 
that when he did so, he expected it to 
be effective. He was an invalid at the 
time, but there is no evidence that he 
was not competent to transact this busi- 
ness, nor is there any evidence that he 
was subjected te any duress or undue 
influence. 

Where a check is given for a valu- 
able consideration, the drawer is the 
principal debtor (Daniel, Neg. Inst. 
section 1587), and in the event of no 
funds in the bank to pay the check, he 
becomes absolutely liable to a_ suit 
thereon (Spink & K. Drug Co. vs. Ryan 
Drug Co., 72 Minn. 178, 75 N. W. 18, 
71 Am. St. Rep. 477; Beauregard vs. 
Knowlton, 156 Mass. 395, 31 N. E. 
389; Carson & Co. vs. Fincher, 138 
Mich. 666, 101 N. W. 844; Bell vs. 
Alexander, 21 Grat. [Va.] 1, 6). 

It is clear without argument that 
such an obligation must survive the 
death of the drawer of the check. 

The one claim is that this check was 
without consideration. On this point 
plaintiff testified as follows: 


“It was to pay me for money that I 
loaned Mr. Baxter when we were first 
married and to compensate me for my 
third in the property that he transfer- 
red to his daughter regardless of my 
marriage rights.” 


In fact, $300 was loaned in 1882 and 
$200 in 1885. These old debts, though 
outlawed, formed a sufficient considera- 
tion for a check for the amount of them. 

It was not necessary that the check 
state that these debts formed any part 
of the consideration. If a promise sued 
on is a mere promise to pay an outlawed 
debt, the debt must be identified. But 
this rule does not change the law of 
negotiable instruments. It is not 
necessary that a negotiable instrument 
should specify the consideration for 
which it was given, whether given for 
an outlawed debt or for any other con- 
sideration. 

We are of the opinion that the other 


consideration mentioned was a sufficient 
one. The facts were that in 1890 de- 
ceased bought a house and lot and pro- 
cured it to be leased to himself for life, 
and the fee to be conveyed without con- 
sideration to his daughter, Bertha, then 
a child 12 years old. In 1905 he pur- 
chased a second house and lot and pro- 
cured it to be conveyed to a friend, and 
later to his daughter, Bertha, for a 
nominal consideration. Bertha gave 
back a power of attorney to collect the 
rents of the property and turn them 
over to deceased during life. These 
two properties were worth $8,000. 

It is well settled that a wife has 
marital rights in property purchased by 
her husband, the title to which is taken 
in another in trust for the husband. 
Rand vs. Rand, 103 Minn. 5. It fol- 
lows that after the husband’s decease, 
the widow has rights in property so 
taken and held. If a claim of that sort 
had been made by plaintiff, the asser- 
tion of such a claim would have fur- 
nished a sufficient basis and considera- 
tion for a substantial compromise and 
settlement. That Judge Baxter did not 
wait for his wife to assert a claim does 
not minimize the consideration. These 
facts constituted a valid consideration 
for a check given to plaintiff in recogni- 
tion of her marital rights in these par- 
cels of land. * * * 

We are of the opinion that a verdict 
predicated on the theory that the $4,000 
check was given in consideration of 
services could not be sustained. It may 
be that it cannot be said that there is 
not a scintilla of evidence to that effect, 
but for the reasons stated, we think 
there is not enough basis for such a con- 
tention to warrant our setting aside the 
judgment directed by the court. If the 
judge could not permit a verdict against 
the plaintiff to stand, he should not be 
required to submit the case to the jury 
with the full consciousness that if an 
adverse verdict is rendered he will be 
obliged to set it aside. Giermann vs. 
St. Paul, M. & M. Ry. Co., 42 Minn. 5; 
Krenz vs. Lee, 104 Minn. 455; Webber 
vs. Axtell, 110 Minn. 52. 

Order affirmed. 


163 N. W. Rep. 516. 
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Gratuitous Safe Keeping of 
Securities 
KENTUCKY 

In an action against a bank for sur- 
rendering to husband notes payable to 
husband and wife, after directions by 
wife not to do so, held that evidence 
did not show that the notes were placed 
there for collection, or as a special de- 
posit, but showed that they were merely 
left in its safety deposit box, kept for 
accommodation of depositors. 

As to papers placed in a safety de- 
posit box kept by a bank as an accom- 
modation to customers, the bank occu- 
pied the position of a bailee without 
compensation, and was only bound to 
exercise slight care. 

Where a bailment is for the sole bene- 
fit of the bailor, the bailee’s liability is 
only that of exercising slight care, 
and he is only liable for gross negli- 
gence or bad faith. 


& 


Altered Instrument 
TExas 


Any alteration which is material and 
made without the consent of the party 
sought to be charged upon a note at 
any time after its execution renders it 
void as to them, even in the hands of 
an innocent holder, notwithstanding the 
alteration has been so skillfully made 
as to escape detection upon close 
scrutiny. 

& 


Corporation Funds 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The president of a loan society, whom 
the by-laws made the chief executive 
officer and active manager, was author- 
ized to accept money paid to the so- 
ciety by cash or by check to its order, 
and his misappropriation of funds so 
paid was the loss of the society. 

Where the authority of a bank presi- 
dent comes from the directors, he may 
indorse bills or notes payable to it. 
Where a depositor drew his check 





upon defendant bank to the order of a 
loan society, whose president and chief 
executive officer indorsed it and misap- 
propriated the proceeds, the bank was 
not liable, as the proceeds were paid to 
the society in accordance with the terms 


of the check. 
i 


Collections 
MIssissipP1 


A bank, remitting for a draft sent 
it for collection upon receiving in pay- 
ment a defectively signed check on an- 
other bank which failed before the de- 
fect was corrected, cannot recover from 
the drawer of the draft, although the 
negligent signer of the check was the 
drawer’s agent, and was making a final 
accounting. 

& 


Holder in Due Course 
MontTANA 


Where a bank knew, when it took 
from the seller of an automobile notes 
executed by the buyers, that the car 
was sold under a warranty, and that 
the consideration for the notes might 
possibly fail, it was nevertheless a 
holder in due course as defined in Rev. 
Codes, section 5900, there having been 
no breach of warranty at the time the 
notes were negotiated. 


& 
Liens on Chattels 


Texas 


A note wherein the maker agreed to 
pay a sum certain on a date certain at 
a bank, and the drawer and indoser 
waived presentment, protest and notice 
thereof, reciting that there was deposit- 
ed with them as collateral a note given 
for four mules with authority to sell 
them without notice, constitutes a lien 
on the mules, since it not only referred 
to notes which gave a lien, but itself 
contained all essential elements of a 
lien; the other notes being admissible to 
explain its terms. 

















By RUTH E. WELTY, Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





I don’t want to go!” 

Nancy, the pretty, the petulant, 
the quick of action, said this decidedly, 
as she rose from her billing -machine 
and caught up the drawer of checks 
whose listing had constituted her day’s 
work. Before carrying it into the next 
room where the letters had already been 
taken in order to secure the balance of 
the day’s mail, she stopped and made 
an appealing gesture. 

“Pray that I balance, girls!” she 
called to her nine companions. Each 
of them operated a combination type- 
writer and adding machine, and their 
fast driving at the same time made a 
racket one ordinarily would not asso- 
ciate with a bank. 

The nine looked up and smiled with 
the sympathy born of experience. 
Nancy was going to a dance that night 
and wanted to catch the early train 
home. Hence the desirability of bal- 
ancing immediately. Hence, also, the 
playful, slightly disparaging remark 
about heaven and checks. 

Anyone entering the bank in the 
regular way would not have seen Nancy 
or her companions. Yet they were 
cogs in the great money machine just 
as truly as were the men who sat in 
the wire cages downstairs, or those 
whose private offices were guarded by 
porters. Upstairs in “clearing-house,” 
so-called, was Nancy. She had charge 
of certain correspondents, probably 
sixty in number, and she listed on blue 
“letters” the items for which credit 
was asked. If the letters were country 


“Ti there are any checks in heaven, 


letters she listed besides the amount of 
the check the bank on which it was 
drawn and the endorser. On city let- 
ters the amounts and the endorsements 
alone -were listed. The total must bal- 
ance with the “night run’ total and also 
with that of Bennie Gray who handled 
her checks after she had finished them. 

Bennie Gray was one of the oldest 





“* No,” said Nancy irritably, without looking up, 
“three cents.” 


men in the department. Little and 
rather bent, hesitating in manner and 
speech, he gave the impression that he 
was holding on to his existence by noth- 
ing more substantial than a thread. For 
two months he had been on the ledger 
work with Nancy, having been trans- 
ferred from the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. 

They worked amicably enough to- 
gether, because—well, it would have 
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been difficult for anyone not to get 
along with Bennie. It takes two to 
make a quarrel, and Bennie was un- 
offending. He was so unoffending that 
Nature seemed to want to retaliate by 
making conditions particularly hard for 
him, a thing which happens not uncom- 
monly. 

By degrees the noise in the room 
lessened as the girls finished their last 


TT eee ee 





Bennie Grey was one of the oldest men in the de- 
partment. Little and rather bent, hesitating in man- 
ner and speech, he gave the impression that he was 
holding on to this existence by nothing more substan- 
tial than a thread. 


checks and carried the drawers over 
where the men ran the proofs on the 
adding-machines. 

Nancy, they found, was still bend- 
ing over the desk with Bennie, and the 
letters lay about in some confusion. 

“Don't you balance?” Martha Hills 
paused a moment to ask. 

“No,” said Nancy, irritably, without 
looking up. “Three cents.” 

“Over or under?” 

“Short,” said Nancy. 

Her questioner passed on after an 
exclamation of sympathy, and Nancy 
continued to watch the figures while 
Bennie read the cents on the checks. 

Letter after letter was proved and 


no three cents appeared. All the after- 
noon checks were called, and still no 
three cents. 

“Well, it’s somewhere!” said Bennic 
with a nervous little laugh. 

“Naturally!” snapped the girl gazing 
at the clock, which showed that the 4:45 
train had gone. 

“If we were over I should say it was 
in the machine,’ commented Bennie. 
This sometimes happened, and they had 
to scan the endorsements narrowly, 
seeking to discover a traitorous figure 
hiding under one of the letters, a bad 
trick not unknown to the billing-ma- 
chine. Being “short,” however, they 
had no such resource. Three cents! It 
was so little, and yet so effective. 

“Everybody balances but you and 
Federal Reserve,’ announced Hayden, 
the supervising head of the department, 
stopping a moment at the desk. “How 
much are you out?” 

“Three cents short, Hayden,” said 
Bennie. 

“Looked everything back?” 

“Most of it twice,” said Bennie. 

“Your morning’s work balanced?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Try and find it,” said the young man 
kindly. He was firm without being 
cross, and was quite familiar with the 
eccentricities of that temperamental 
thing known as a balance. “Look back 
the re-cap. Perhaps it’s there.” 

He went away, summoned by a shout 
from Federal Reserve, which had dis- 
covered their elusive error at last. 
Martha Hills finished her work and 
once more came up to Nancy. 

“Can I help you, Nancy?” she in- 
quired. “I'll put up your mail and you 
can go.” 

“No, thanks,’ said Nancy ungra- 
ciously. Her nervous impatience grew 
with every moment. 

“T didn’t balance first crack myself 
or I’d have been over sooner,” continued 
her friend. 

“Isn't it just fate!” burst out Nancy, 
unable to keep her grievance any longer. 
“I won’t get home until seven o’clock 
now. How can I get dressed? I sim- 
ply can’t go, that’s all!” 

“It’s a shame! Just when you most 
wanted to balance!” 
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“Just my luck!” 

It was like Nancy, the adorably, 
eternally feminine, to count time for 
leisurely dressing at such a premuim. 
More important than work in a bank; 
far more so. The latter was something 
to be tolerated; the former something 
to be enjoyed. Only one woman in ten, 
someone has said, is at the outset the 
equal of a man in business. The other 
nine have too much of the old feminine 
in them, the old eternal woman that 
clings and cajoles, frivols and deceives 
and loves; practices, in short, the an- 
cient wiles of the sex where sex has no 
place. Nancy was one of the nine, 
though of course she never stopped to 
analyze or to catalogue herself. The 
bank was to her a sort of half-way 
point at which she had poised waiting 
for something worth while to happen. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Bennie suddenly. 
“Here it is!” 

“Where is it? 
Nancy. 

“Here in the re-cap,” said Bennie, 
making in a shamefaced way the ad- 
mission that the error was on him. 
“I—I didn’t substract right here in this 
total. I—I don’t know what I was 
thinking of,” he finished lamely. 

Nancy’s dark eyes burned. She was 
silent for an ominous moment. When 
she spoke it was to Martha Hills and 
with a tense anger beneath her words. 

“If I’d done something like that I’d 
have been called beautifully.” 

“I—I’m sorry, Miss Naney,” began 
Bennie; “But we are all human.” 

“As it is,” continued the girl relent- 
lessly, “I think it ought to be reported 
to Mr. Hayden.” Her idea of justice 
went a degree farther. “Or to Mr. An- 
derson’’; she named the titular head of 
the department. 

Bennie Gray looked up in quick ap- 
prehension. The checks he held in his 
hands trembled. 

“IT hope you won’t do that, Miss 
Nancy,” he said. His head bent a bit 
lower on his shoulders. The late after- 
noon light showed the worn face and 
the thin fine grey hair. “I am truly 
sorry to make you late for your dance. 
My mind must have been somewhere 
else this afternoon. My little girl 


On me?” demanded 


graduates next week and I—I have 
been planning how I could manage to 
get her what she wants for a graduation 
present—a wrist-watch. They're real 
pretty, those wrist-watches.” His 
voice was curiously detached and yet 
had the deep pathos of the sensitive 











Only one woman in ten, someone has said, is at the 


outset the equal of aman in business. The other nine 
have too much of the old feminine in them, the old 
eternal woman that clings and cajoles, frivols and de- 
ceives and loves. 


soul which is denied yet goes on yearn- 
ing. 

Nancy said not a word. 

“My baby—graduates next week,” 
said the old man again. He trailed off 
inarticulately and to cover a threatened 
loss of control he busied himself chang- 
ing a total, the offending total, on the 
re-cap. 

Nancy felt something choke her. 

“T want to do all I can for my baby,” 
he explained in a low voice. His last 
remark was his own indirect way of 
summing up his case. His eyes sought 
Nancy’s with that familiar wistful look 
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in them, a look which took on a new 
meaning. It corresponded with some- 
thing deep in Nancy’s heart. 

The eternally feminine might be 
cruel when robbed of time for self-beau- 
tifying, but it could understand the love 
of a man who was trying to give his 
“baby” what she wanted when she 
graduated. This was closer to the 


heart of Nancy than all the “items fcr 
credit” in the world. 

She moved a bit closed to the bent 
figure. 

“Aw, Bennie,” she said coaxingly, 
and the dimple in her cheek deepened 
with her smile. “Don’t you know I was 
only joking? Let’s hurry and put the 
mail up.” 


Food Scarcity Is Real 


RITING in the Baltimore “Sun,” 

Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, the 

able editor of the ‘Manufacturers’ 

Record,” presents the following strik- 

ing facts in relation to the food situa- 
tion: 


In 1880 this country produced 33.7 
bushels of wheat for every man, woman 
and child living in cities and 116.2 
bushels of corn. The production per 
capita to city population has steadily 
declined. -By 1890 it had dropped to 
17.5 bushels of wheat per capita for 
city dwellers down to 16.9 bushels in 
1900, and to 14.9 bushels per capita 
of city population in 1910. 

The decrease in the corn production 
in proportion to city population has 
also been very heavy. From the 116.2 
bushels of corn per capita of city popu- 
lation in 1880 the production fell to 
67.7 bushels per capita in 1910. 

Owing to the fact that detailed cen- 
sus figures as to city population are not 
available since 1910, comparisons can- 
not be given for the present year, but 
it is a well-known fact that during the 
last seven years city population has 
continued its rapid increase and coun- 
try population its relative decrease as 
during the preceding thirty years. 

These figures cannot be studied with- 
out a realization of the change which 
has taken place in food production in 
proportion to population, and without 


realizing what they mean. We are 
reaching a point where, under ordinary 
conditions, we will have little or no 
wheat for export, even if we can take 
care of our own wheat requirements. 

Exactly similar conditions exist as to 
our live stock, and the American people 
must of necessity learn to consume less 
wheat, beef, mutton and pork than they 
have in the past, until some time in 
the distant future when the pendulum 
may swing the other way and food pro- 
duction increase in proportion to popu- 
lation. There is no sign, however, of 
this being in sight. 

The total production of wheat for 
the three years 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
was 2,556,000,000 bushels, an average 
of 852,000,000 bushels a year, which 
was an average for these three years 
named of 193,000,000 bushels in excess 
of the total preduction of this year. 

The average production of wheat for 
the ten years from 1907 to 1916 was 
728,000,000 bushels. In that ten-year 
period population increased by about 
15,000,000 to 18,000,000, and at a nor- 
mal rate of growth of consumption this 
would mean that we now need about 
75,000,000 bushels more of wheat for 
domestic consumption than we needed 
ten years ago. In the face of this fact 
we have 69,000,000 bushels less of 
wheat this year than the average crop 
of the preceding years, a startling and 
dangerous situation. 





How Bankers Are Doing Their Bit 





HOW THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


KEEPS TRACK OF ITS MEN 


HIS map is not the picture of a 

| wild finish of the old blindfold- 
ed game of pinning the tail on 

the donkey. It is a map of the United 
States and Europe tagged with the 
names of the boys of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis who are 
now in the military service of Uncle 
Sam. It shows the present location of 
each, or as nearly as can be ascertained. 
When a boy’s billet is changed, his tag 
is shifted. The clerks at home can 





tell at a glance where all the North- 
western soldiers are stationed. 

Things are happening fast in the 
soldier line—so fast, in fact, that in 
the time it took the photographer to 
take this picture and finish it, and get 
the map back from his studio, it was 
already out of date. Instead of hav- 
ing three boys in France, the North- 
western found that it had nine, most 
of them doing actual work at the front. 

There is a comparatively large num- 
ber from this institution in the service. 
The flag that swings out to the breeze 
in Marquette avenue, in front of the 


The Military Service Map of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 
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The First National Bank of Boston and its 
service flag 


enlisted men. 
The percentage of the total force is 
perhaps unusually large. It is partly 
accounted for by the experience re- 
ceived by the men in the drill of the 
bank’s “‘preparedness” military com- 
pany, started in February, 1916. This 
company was fully equipped and offi- 
cered, specially instructed, and enthu- 
siastically maintained by its members. 

Besides the map, another informa- 
tive device has been arranged by the 
clerks to furnish the correspondence 
record of every boy in the cantonments, 
in the foreign camps, the hospital serv- 
ice and what not. Each man’s name 
and current address are listed on a 
card, on which is also kept a record 
of all the letters that have been writ- 
ten to him by the employees at home. 
If any boy is not getting his good 
share of letters, some of his pals are 
detailed hot-foot, pen in hand, to raise 
the writing average. 

More than this, letters that have 
been received from the enlisted men are 
posted, each with his name card. These 
cards, with the notations of letters 
written and with the letters that have 
been received in reply, are fastened to 


bank, shows thirty-six 
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clips and kung side by side along the 
steel netting of a teller’s cage on the 
behind-the-scenes side. This particu- 
lar cage is always a point of much in- 
terest to the clerks. 

There are other wartime indications 
to be encountered in this one-time 
peaceful bank. If the directors, for 
instance, should unexpectedly decide 
upon an evening session (but there’s 
no danger here of a conflict with the 
night shift) and should happen to name 
a Thursday night, they would find their 
directors’ room commandeered by girls 
—stenographers, statement clerks, girls 
from the ladies’ department, the ad- 
dressograph, telephone, filing and tran- 
sit departments, all knitting socks at 
the long mahogany table—or sweaters 
or woolen mufflers or some of those 
other things that soldiers wear. 

About thirty, out of a total enroll- 
ment of seventy-five girls, have volun- 
teered for this knitting squad. The 
results of their labor are sent to the 
bank’s own boys. The varn that is 
used is purchased by the clerks’ war 
finance committee, about one hundred 
dollars’ worth having been used so far. 
The money for this and for the com- 
fort kits and the tobacco sent to the 
boys in France is raised by pay-day 
hold-ups, and by the proceeds from 
the bank dances. The latter are held 
in the bank lobby, the music being fur- 
nished by the employees’ own military 
band of twenty-seven pieces, or by their 
own orchestra. 

BOYS AT 


THE FRONT AT 


CLUB 


THE BANKERS 


The boys at the front were given 
special attention at the recent dinner 
of the Bankers Club, composed of the 
staff of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. At the beginning of the 
dinner five members of the club now 
in the navy formed a guard of honor 
and escorted the company’s service flag 
to the platform where it occupied a 
place of honor throughout the evening, 
representing the fifty-nine absentees. 
Seward Prosser, president of the Trust 
Company, recounted the experiences of 
the year, emphasizing the generous and 
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The service flag of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York 


This flag was unfurled Oztober 27 and carries 219 stars. 


Since that date others have joined the service, besides 


those who are doing special war work, at home or abroad. 


unselfish attitude taken by the clerical 
force in the unusual burdens incident to 
the Red Cross and Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns. He was followed by Rev. R. 
B. Davis, of Englewood, who aroused 
patriotism by a stirring recital of his 
experiences on the American Ambu- 


lance staff in France. The newly- 
elected president of the club, Herman 
Knoke, suggested a collection to help 
provide “smokes” for the boys at the 
front as a fitting conclusion to the eve- 
n:ng’s program, in response to which 
over $100 was dropped into the hat. 


mr 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF BANKING 


SaiHERE is no 
longer a place 
in the world 





who said: “This is for 
me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife, us four 
and no more.” The 
banker who sits behind 
closed doors, too busy 
clipping coupons and 
piling up dollars to reach 
down and help the strug- 
gling masses below him, 
has missed the high call- 
ing of his profession. 
The man on the other side of the counter who 
sees no sympathy, no helpfulness and no good in 
the banking fraternity is either ignorant or mis- 
guided, and by either token more to be pitied than 
censured. I am glad that in this national crisis the 
banker has set the pace for patriots, and I allow 
myself to believe that the rich young banker of 
the East who has left his business and gone to the 
front, as well as that aged foreign-born financier of 
the Northwest who has dedicated his fortune to the 
dependents of other soldiers who have been called 
to the colors, is representative of the class. 
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Investment Bankers Association of 
America 





Sixth Annual Convention at Baltimore 





HE sixth annual convention of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America was held at the 

Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore, Md., No- 
vember 12, 13 and 14. This meeting 
was of unusual importance because of 
the peculiar situation in the investment 
field at present. Since the Government 
is absorbing so much of the country’s 
investment funds and attracting to its 
own securities so large a share of pub- 
lic attention, it has become a serious 
problem to the investment banker to 
carry on his business at a profit. A 
considerable part of his machinery and 
equipment is being applied to selling 
Liberty bonds—a service for which he 
receives no compensation—and the 
ability to continue in business, under 
such conditions, is regarded as doubtful 
by even some of the well-established 
houses. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties under 
which they labor, a disposition is being 
shown by the investment bankers to 
give preference to the sale of only such 
securities as will help in winning the 
war, as was said by President Franklin 
in his annual address: 

In times past the first query of the banker 
as to a new issue of securities was: “Is it 
safe?” To-day it should be: “Does the pur- 
pose for which this money is to be spent 
contribute toward the winning of the war?” 
His last question should be: “Can I make 
money on the transaction?” Such an analy- 
is should apply not only to corporate financ- 
ing, but with even greater force to munici- 
pal issues, as here the opportunity for un- 
necessary expenditures is even greater on 
.ccount of the better credit enjoyed. 


Regarding the work done in placing 
Liberty bonds, Secretary Frederick B. 
Fenton, in his annual report, said that 
so far as he was able to learn every 


member of the association was acting on 
some committee and rendered services 
to the Government. He also said that 
during both the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns the entire time of the secretary's 
office and of the employees was given 
to this work.’’ He said in regard to the 
growth of the organization: 


More and more is the association finding 
its place. Each year we are becoming more 
thoroughly entrenched as a national organi- 
zation. ‘There are very few houses in this 
country in the investment banking business 
who attempt to do business without securing 
membership in the association, and display- 
ing the sign of the association in a promi- 
nent place. 

James F. Curtis, secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
spoke on the necessity of conserving 
capital for war purposes, and following 
his remarks this resolution was pre- 
sented : 

Whereas, this association appreciates the 
necessity in time of war of the conservation 
of capital. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the president of the asso- 
ciation be instructed to appoint a committee 
of five to study this question and confer 
with other organizations and with the gov- 


ernmental authorities and report to the 
board of governors. 


Mr. Wade of Indiana and Mr. Weil 
of Ohio told what had been done in 
these states in the way of reducing 
municipal bond issues. 

President Franklin expressed the 
opinion that some of Mr. Curtis’s sug- 
gestions constituted an invitation to join 
the “suicide club,” to which Mr. Hoys- 
radt replied that they belonged to such 
a club already, and Mr. Curtis had in- 
vited them to join the “self-preserva- 
tion club.” He thought the Investment 
Bankers Association should coéperate 
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with the governors of the respective 
states in bringing about a reduction in 
the amount of municipal securities of- 
fered during the war. 


ADDRESS OF SECRETARY MCADOO 


An important feature of the conven- 
tion was the banquet, at which the prin- 
cipal speaker was Hon. W. G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury. In the 
course of his address the Secretary had 
the following to say about some of the 
financial problems of the war: 


Vague and unfounded apprehensions 
seem to exist in the public mind as to the 
extent of the financial requirements of the 
United States during the current fiscal year. 
It may be helpful to the country to know 
that these requirements have been greatly 
exaggerated, and that in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Treasury there is no 
reason whatever for apprehension on this 
score. 

This opinion is based upon the latest es- 
timates of our financial needs. During the 
last few days the various departments of 
the Government have submitted to me their 
estimates of expenditures during the current 
fiscal year. On the basis of these estimates 
I am confident that, allowing for a liberal 
balance in the general fund at the close of 
the fiscal year, not more than $10,000,000,000 
remains to be raised by the issue of bonds, 
war savings certificates, and Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. 

This is not regarded by the Treasury De- 
partment as a task which will in any way 
strain the capacity or resources of the 
United States. The splendid success of the 


second Liberty Loan shows that the people 
are fully determined to support the war and 
are prepared to make such sacrifices of 


luxuries, pleasures, comforts, and conven- 
iences as may be necessary. 

The estimates of the various departments 
include appropriations already made and 
proposed supplemental estimates to be sub- 
mitted at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress. Though the estimated ordinary ex- 
penditures (excluding advances to the Al- 
lies) for the year average about a billion 
a month, the ordinary expenditures for the 
four months’ period ended October 31 have 
been only $1,296,000,000, or at the rate of 
$324,000,000 a month. For instance, the ex- 
penditures for the War Department for the 
four months’ period have been fifty per cent. 
less than was estimated by that depart- 
ment for that period. It may be confidently 
expected, therefore, that the actual expendi- 
tures for the balance of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, will not exceed the esti- 
mates. 

The actual credits to the Allies have av- 
eraged $500,000,000 per month, or within the 
estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the actual cash disbursements against 
the credits so established have fallen below 
the estimates. Of the expenditures made 
for the account of the United States, as 
well as those for the account of the Allies, 
a very great preponderance is for purchases 
in the United States, so that the operations 
involve merely a shifting of credits, and have 
not been a strain on the financial resources 
of the country. Not only is this true, but 
every precaution is being taken, by wise re- 
strictions upon the shipment of gold, accom- 
panied by a careful study of the course of 
international trade, to husband the resources 
of the country. 

The gold monetary stock (coin and bul- 
lion used as money) in the United States on 
November 1, 1911, is estimated at $3,041,- 
500,000. The increase in the last ten months 
has been $174,500,000, while in the last five 
years it has been $1,161,333,000. In five 
years the portion of the world’s gold mone- 
tary stock held by the United States has 
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increased from approximately one-fifth to 
more than one-third. 

Now, in order to carry this war to a 
successful conclusion there are many things, 
of course, that have to be done. One of the 
most important of those things is finance. 
We have got to provide the sinews of war 
in the shape of financial means if our gallant 
men upon the field of battle are to be sup- 
ported, if they are to be made effective for 
this fight, and while I am not going to dis- 
cuss these questions thoroughly to-night, I 
wish I had time, as I should like, to talk 
to you about them. I do want to say this 
much: these problems which confront Amer- 
ica, these financial problems are not too 
great for America. When I say this I 
neither minimize the extent of these prob- 
lems nor do I in a vainglorious way exag- 
gerate the importance of the people of 
America. Let us preserve a true sense of 
proportion, my friends, about these things. 
Just let us review them for a moment. 
I have been told, in fact, I have heard 
rumors of all kinds. I heard all kinds of 
perfectly wild and irrelevant and extraordi- 
nary and amusing rumors these days. When- 
ever you hear a rumor just make up your 
mind it is not so and you will be right al- 
ways. I would like to give you a sample 
of a few I have heard in the last few—I 
will give you one. I received a letter the 
other day in which I was told by a banker 
from the Northwest that he had been in a 
conference of bankers about some of the 
financial operations connected with the 
Treasury. One of the men present had 
stated emphatically that Mr. Tumulty, the 
President’s private secretary, had been ar- 
rested for treason, that he had been found 
with important state documents upon his 
person; that he had been sent to Leaven- 
worth Prison and that he had already been 
executed. And I was asked if I wouldn’t 
be good enough—he said he didn’t believe 
the story, but he would like to have some 
assurance as to whether it was true or not. 
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Now, that is the sample of the kind of 
things that goes about the country to-day, 
and so always when you hear a rumor just 
realize that it is not true, because they are 
not true; all of this stuff and nonsense you 
hear can be dismissed at once. We have 
got too serious and important things to 
think about to let our minds be absorbed 
for one second with irresponsible things of 
that kind. 

But I have also heard stories that the 
Government has to raise for the remainder 
of this fiscal year $25,000,000,000. I don’t 
know how such stories originate. 

“Now, I want to tell you this, if you will 
believe the Secretary of the Treasury in- 
stead of a gossip monger: What our prob- 
lem really is—there are two ways of making 
estimates for the Government, I mean, of 
figuring on the financial situation of the 
Government. One is the appropriations 
made by Congress which are nothing but 
authorizations for expenditure. ‘The Con- 
gress authorizes a certain amount of expen- 
diture in a fiscal year. Now, don't take 
that at face value. That is merely an au- 
thorization. What we have gut to figure 
on is providing the amount of money that 
will be required to meet the actual expendi- 
tures in the fiscal years. Now, the expen- 
ditures never as a rule reached the authori- 
zations, and in the present instance the es- 
timated expenditures of the Government 
for this fiscal year will be far below the 
authorizations made by Congress on the 
appropriations. Now, reduced to a few 
simple phrases it means this: That consid- 
ering all the authorizations made at the 
last session of Congress, and considering 
all those that will be made at this session 
of Congress to meet what we call defi- 
ciencies or re-estimates and after allowing 
for all the financing that has thus far been 
done we have got to raise about ten billion 
dollars before the 30th of next June. About 
ten billions of dollars. That is the maxi- 
mum. And out of that there will be a 
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sufficient balance carried over upon the 
basis of the present expense to make the 
Treasury very comfortable for the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year or the beginning 
of next July, 1918. Now, we have got 
Liberty Bonds, we have got treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, and we have got 
war savings certificates with which to 
finance that operation. I mean ten billions 
of dollars will have to be raised through 
those channels. Of course, taxation is al- 
lowed for in reaching the balance that 1| 
have given. Now, that is not such a heavy 
task for America.” 


Basil P. Blackett, financial expert of 
the British Treasury, explained the 
methods employed by the United King- 
dom in raising funds. He gave the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the work 
of the National War Savings Commit- 
tee: 

We came to the conclusion that our job 
was something more than merely to urge 
people to make small savings. Increased 
production, we saw, meant increased savings 
provided the consumption was reduced. 
Avoidance of waste meant increased sav- 
ings. Then we began to try and think out 
the problems in terms other than terms of 
money. In arguing with bankers and others 


. 


we came to the conclusion there were a 
good many fallacies resulting in people 
thinking in terms of money. And people 


who cried out about ‘business as usual,’ 
said that the one thing to do was to make 
money circulate because it was good for 
trade and had to be made and the only 
way to meet their argument was to show 
that their talking about money savings was 
something other than a symbol. To explain, 
spending money means making other people 
work for you. It means using up goods 
and services, and if those are being used 
up by the individual for purposes that are 
not essential to health and efficiency, as our 
phrase went, they were to be used up 
to the disadvantage of the nation instead 
of being saved for the purposes of the 
war. With labor short and material short 
and tonnage short it was quite obvious that 
the nation was suffering if the individual 
citizen was allowed to go on spending on 
non-essentials or even producing non-essen- 
tials, and gradually we got a vision that 
what was needed was a nation organized 
for war, and without claiming anything very 
startling I think I could claim that most 
of the measures that have been passed in 
Great Britain from the winter of 1916 on- 
wards in the direction of organizing the 
nation for war were advocated first of all 
by the workers of the National War Savings 
committee and the opinion created by the 
workers of the National War Savings com- 
mittee was largely responsible for bringing 
it home to the Government that these meas- 
ures were necessary. 


An extensive report was made by the 
committee on railroad securities, deal- 
ing with the unsatisfactory condition of 
railway credit and suggesting means of 
improvement. 


SAFEGUARDING OUR OUTSIDE INVEST- 
MENTS 


The fact that American capital is 
now going largely into foreign invest- 
ments renders the following report of 
the foreign relations committee of es- 
pecial interest, and especially so since 
the proposal contained in the report was 
approved in a general way by the con- 
vention. In presenting this report, the 
secretary of the committee, Mr. Rosen- 
thal, said: 


Long before the entry of the United 
States into the present world war, the For- 
eign Relations Committee had been study- 
ing the question of the advisability of 
establishing in this country a committee 
similar to that of the Council of Corporation 
of Foreign Bondholders in London. Last 
year a report was submitted describing the 
organization, operation and work of the 
London committee, and this convention at 
that time directed the Foreign Relations 
Committee to continue its investigation into 
the advisability of establishing a similar 
committee in this country. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has, 
therefore, been in correspondence with the 
London Corporation of Foreign Bondhold- 
ers, and with a somewhat similar Belgian 
Association for the Defense of Public Bond- 
holders. Both of these associations, which 
have existed for very many years past, were 
formed through large public meetings and 
are semi-national institutions. 

Conditions here differ largely and public 
meetings such as those that resulted in the 
formation of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders in England and Belgium are prob- 
ably not feasible in this country, partly on 
account of the geographical distribution of 
our bondholders. On the other hand, it 
would seem that a committee of this asso- 
ciation would be more nationally represen- 
tative of the investment interests of the 
country than perhaps any other committee 
that could be formed. American investors 
now hold securities of England, France, 
Italy, Russia, Japan, China, Mexico, Switz- 
erland, Canada, the Argentine and those ot 
other lands, including in some cases the 
municipalities of such countries. This com- 
mittee, therefore, recommends to the con- 
vention that the regular Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Investment Bankers’ As- 
sociation be used as the nucleus of a com- 
mittee which will in time have similar scope 
and power to the London Foreign Bond- 
holders’ Committee. 
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This enlarged Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee would at all times keep in touch 
with the authorities at Washington, and 
make clear to them the widespread finan- 
cial interest which this association repre- 
sents, and which the members of this asso- 
ciation have in the securities of the foreign 
governments that have been placed here. By 
thus mobilizing the investment resources of 
the country, the influence exerted would be 
tremendous. The committee would be in 
contact with and would coéperate where in- 
terests were mutual with the great foreign 
bondholders’ committees of Lurope (par- 
ticularly of London), would use the great 
moral force of this association in protect- 
ing the American bondholder.. Should the 
oceasion ever make it desirable, this com- 
mittee could enlist the help of the issuing 
houses of any particular country’s securi- 
ties, as well as form special committees 
representing bondholders of special coun- 
tries. 

If the committee is to do anything ef- 
fective, it should be .given power by the 
association, and if this convention agrees 
with and adopts the foregoing ideas, it 
should authorize the committee subject to 
direction by the board of governors: 

1. To speak on behalf of the association 
in the newspapers. 

2. To consult and advise with the State 
Department or other Governmental depart- 
ments whenever such course in the opinion 
of the committee seems necessary; (in other 
words, this committee would in this way 
offer another means of welding the Govern- 
ment and security holders together.) 

3. To negotiate with the official or other 
representatives of foreign countries, when- 
ever in the opinion of the committee the 
interests of American investors require such 
action. 

4. To form sub-committees whenever in 
the opinion of this committee it would be 
advisable to do so. These sub-committees 
to consist of members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, as well as of the repre- 
sentatives of the security holders and of 
the issuing houses of the loan in question. 

It is the belief of your committee that 
the above-mentioned powers should be 
granted to any such committee that may 
be formed, so as to enable it to act quickly 
and energetically in making effective the 
great moral force of this association should 
occasion ever arise. It is our belief that 
unless such powers are granted, the work 
outlined above would be very difficult, ow- 
ing to the impossibility of promptly refer- 
ring back to a meeting of the association 
any questions that may arise for final de- 
termination. 

It would seem that this association would 
be doing very useful work in forming such 
a committee to watch over the interests of 
American investors in foreign government 
securities, investments which now exceed the 
colossal sum of something over two or two 
and a half billion dollars. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT HAYDEN'S ADDRESS 


Warren S. Hayden, the newly-elected 
president, made the following address: 


The activities of investment banking 
have paused and we may fairly expect that 
while the war goes on they will be inter- 
mittant and restricted. It is only necessary 
to compare the saving capacity of the 
country with its war requirement to be con- 
vinced that as a rule strictly private de- 
mands for fixed capital must be denied. In- 
vestment bankers understand this and their 
attitude toward the situation is not reluc- 
tant submission to superior force, but rather 
recognition that derangement of their busi- 
ness is incidental to that victory for the 
nation which for them as for all lovers 
of their country, is the paramount aim. In- 
vestment bankers are subordinating every 
interest to the achievement of national vic- 
tory. I do not hesitate to say for them 
that by word and deed they are doing the 
things which the Government has decided 
are necessary to victory. They never strove 
for private gain as earnestly as they are 
devoting themselves to services which di- 
rectly contribute to winning the war. 

Intent as we are upon the great business 
of mankind in our time it is natural and 
proper that we do some thinking about the 
future of investment banking. When will 
normal operation be resumed? What 
changes shall we find, and with what effect? 
Answers to these questions lie essentially, 
though of course, not wholly, in the dura- 
tion of the war. How long will the war 
last?) That is the universal and unanswer- 
able question. Without its answer detailed 
calculations of the future are merely specu- 
lative and of trifling value. The war is and 
will be prolific of causes making for a new 
world as yet beyond our vision. There are, 
however, some elements in the situation of 
whose general truth and far-reaching sig- 
nificance to investment banking we may feel 
sure and to a few of these elements I shall 
briefly refer. 

First of all we may confidently say that 
the normal activity of investment banking 
will utimately be resumed. The basis for 
this is that the service is indispensable to 
the public interest. We cannot say with 
like certainty that the service will be ren- 
dered by the same men or the same or simi- 
lar organizations, but the function must per- 
sist. Nobody doubts this and our atten- 
tion from time to time scans whatever may 
indicate what will be the conditions to which 
any successful plan must be fitted. 

Another proposition which I affirm with 
confidence is that before the war the serv- 
ice of investment banking was supplied at 
a very heavy cost. Many of us recognized 
this. I do not undertake to say that the 
cost was unnecessary or extravagant, but 
that it was heavy and should and would 
tend downward I have no doubt whatever. 
Investment banking, as we know it, is a 
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new thing. Its beginning as a vocation of 
importance is within the memory of men 
yet in active life. Very possibly we shall 
come to look upon the history prior to 1917 
as within the pioneer period of investment 
banking. It is to be expected that costs will 
be highest in the pioneer period and equally 
to be expected that costs will fall as market 
widens, system develops and risk decreases. 
An illustration or two will suggest, but not 
exhaust, the occasion for high costs. Five 
houses in one city, members of one syndicate 
underwriting one issue, simultaneously offer 
that issue to the same investors, each of 
whom receives five letters, or five circulars, 
or five telephone calls, or five telegrams, or 
five visits from salesmen. Probably each 
of the five houses employs more than one 
method of solicitation. Prima facie, this is 
waste, though it would be going too far 
to say that duplication should be eliminated. 
Avoidance of all duplication is theoretically 
economical, but it kills competition and 
slows down effort. ‘The paradox of life is 
that when living things attain perfection 
they are dead. Again, in a nation untrained 
to thrift and tending to be luxurious, the 
securities merchant must maintain costly 
propaganda to extend his market. The cost 
of this is prudently treated as a current 
charge and falls, therefore, on current sales. 
In time greater diffusion of knowledge and 
an increased number of investors may be 
expected to combine to bring down the unit 
cost in this item, but in the pioneer period 
the undiluted charge lies heavy on the busi- 
ness of that period. 

Of interest in connection with this mat- 
ter of cost is the market effect of Federal 
war finance. I have heard it said that prior 
to 1917 there were about 300,000 individual 
investors in the United States. Whatever 
their number, it is small compared with the 
four million subscribers of the first Liberty 
Loan, and the ten million of the second. 
Resulting from the Government war issues, 
we. are sure to have a great stimulation of 
thrift and a wide and satisfactory experi- 
ence in bond owning. It is to be expected, 
of course, that relatively few buyers of 
Liberty bonds will become habitual and en- 


thusiastic buyers of the general investment 
list, but it remains true that in respect to 
thrift, and bonds as a form of investment, 
the Government will have done in a year or 
two what our private enterprise as it was 
before the war could not have done in 
decades. Perhaps, for this reason, our too 
heavy sales expense will tend downward 
more rapidly than we at one time thought 
possible. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Prior to adjournment these officers 
were chosen: President, Warren S. 
Hayden of Hayden, Miller & Co., 
Cleveland; vice-presidents, Wm. G. 
Baker, Jr., Baker, Watts & Co., Balti- 
more; John E. Oldham of Merill Old- 
ham & Co., Boston; Lawrence Cham- 
berlain of Hemphill, White & Chamber- 
lain, New York; Frederick A. Yard of 
the Union Trust Co., Chicago, and 
Daniel K. Drake of Perrin, Drake & 
Riley, Los Angeles. Frederick R. Fen- 
ton of Chicago was reélected secretary 
and George W. Kendrick III. of Phila- 
delphia was elected treasurer. The fol- 
lowing were elected -governors to fill 
new and unexpired terms: J. Shep- 
pard Smith, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., St. Louis; Roy C. Osgood, First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; 
Herbert Witherspoon, Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane; John A. 
Prescott, Prescott & Snider, Kansas 
City, Mo.; T. Johnson Ward, Cassatt 
Co., Philadelphia; H. C. McEldowncy, 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh; Will H. 
Wade, Fletcher-American National 
Bank, Indianapolis; Roby Robinson, 
Robinson-Humphrey Wardlaw Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; J. S. Wilson, Jr., J. S. Wil- 
son, Jr., & Co., Baltimore. 
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National Thrift Day Begins in the Bank 





By CHARLES 


H. NORTON 





HOUGH it was never intended 
that National Thrift Day, Feb- 
ruary 3, was to be solely ob- 
served by opening a bank account, or 
adding to one already established, the 
bankers of this country nevertheless 
feel that it has brought them more 
than their share of benefit and that 
they are to be congratulated, particu- 
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initiative of the American banker that 
will be known around the world. All 
signs portend that the spirit of Na- 
tional Thrift Day of war times will be 
registered in history as one of the 
mighty factors for permanent peacc. 
National Thrift Day has grown far 
beyond the expectation of the original 
army of participants, and by compari- 


“This is the emblem that expresses 
the spirit of National Thrift Day”’ 


larly in connection with the next Na- 
tional Thrift Day observance. 

It is to these several hundred finan- 
cial institutions who in 1916 gave their 
enthusiastic codéperation in the first ob- 
servance of National Thrift Day, that 
special credit is to be given. 

Bankers are sometimes charged with 
unwillingness to take the leadership in 
any new idea or movement, but in Na- 
tional Thrift Day, February 3, they 
will forever have a monument to the 


son in numbers, though possibly not 
in enthusiasm, they become almost in- 
significant. 

Aside from the thousands of bankers 
who are planning to give National 
Thrift Day a prominence such as it has 
never known, in their respective com- 
munities there are hundreds of other 
organizations that will vigorously par- 
ticipate in the next annual observance 
—Feb. 3-4, 1918. 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
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“Reproduction of the National Thrift Day Poster Stamp that is being displayed not only 
throughout the United States but close to the battle-scarred warfields in Europe” 


ciation, through its National War Work 
Council, will carry the Thrift Day idea 
into the trenches in Europe, and with 
the inclusion of Canada, where the in- 
terest is very keen, National Thrift 
Day no longer is national, but becomes 
international, and yet the idea is still 
in its infancy. 

With the financial institutions, the lo- 
cal Young Men’s Christian Association 
organizations will coéperate. Also 
there are the local chambers of com- 
merce, and many schools where books 
on the subject of thrift will be dis- 
tributed on Thrift Day. 


A large number of the leading life 
insurance companies are planning to 
coéperate in both national and local 
observances, while government officials, 
both federal and state, are signifying 
their intention to participate. 

The reason for all this enthusiasm is 
quite apparent. National Thrift Day 
furnishes the positive and definite key- 
note to patriotism that can be sounded 
simultaneously by millions of people in 
every walk of life and of every age, 
nationality and denomination. The one 
day for observance for all the people 
and by all the people. 
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From “ Thrift of Today Sketch Book” 


“From the neck up, thoughts govern earning capacity ”’ 


Since our country has become in- 
volved in the war, much has been said 
and suggested in regard to thrift, but 
Thrift Day is the culmination, the cen- 
tralization and demonstration of all that 
has been discussed. 

That the Thrift Day observances 
that have gone before paved the way 
for concerted action on the part of 
bankers and civic organizations in han- 
dling the sales of Liberty Bonds has 
been frequently stated, but even though 
this may be but partially true, the fact 
nevertheless remains that previously 
for two years there had been one day 
in each of the three hundred and sixty- 
five when there was concerted action 
for national thrift. 

While, heretofore, so far as maga- 
zines have been concerned, the discus- 
sion of National Thrift Day has been 
somewhat confined to those published 
in the interest of banking, it has been 
interesting to note that Thrift Day of 
1918 will be featured in many of the 
leading literary magazines of nation- 
wide circulation. 

Last year thousands of newspapers 
treated largely of National Thrift Day; 
many running special Thrift Day edi- 
tions. Next year, according to the 


plans on foot, the big news dissemi- 
nating bureaus will distribute the story 
of National Thrift Day to practically 
every newspaper in this country, Can- 
ada and South America. 

This means much to the banker, be- 
cause in the final summing up the evo- 
lution of the practice of thrift is to- 
ward the bank. Therefore, it is a just 
recognition of the broad spirit that 
prompted the bankers to establish Na- 
tional Thrift Day that they should 
receive benefit and profit. 

In connection with the observance of 
next National Thrift Day, it is planned 
to distribute to public schools copies of 
the prize-winning and some of the hon- 
orable-mention essays, in the National 
Thrift Day Prize Competition, carried 
on last Thrift Day, and which was 
open to members of banking staffs. 
These articles written a year ago are 
particularly appropriate for distribu- 
tion among school children at this time. 
Some of the writers it seems were al- 
most prophetic in voicing a certain need 
for a national unified movement for 
thrift, which finds its conception in the 
observance of National Thrift Day, 
February 3. 





(ec) Collins 


“From the neck down, a man is worth $1.50 per day” 


From ‘‘ Thrift of Today Sketch Book’ 
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Safety Deposit Vaults at the Dawn of 
History 





By H. H. MANCHESTER 





HE development of the safety de- 
posit vault seems to many of us a 
comparatively late feature of banking, 
and certainly its advantages are not yet 
appreciated as widely as they should be. 
The facts are, however, that many 
phases of the safety deposit vault are 
as old as human intelligence, and that 
the greatest safety deposit vaults that 
the world has ever known were con- 
structed at the very dawn of history, 
some 6,000 years ago. 
Most of us have considered the pyra- 
mids as mighty monuments built to per- 





The interior passages of the greatest of safety 
deposit vaults, the pyramid of Khufu, 4000 B. C. 


petuate the names of the kings who 
constructed them, but this was not their 
“real purpose at all. They were gigantic 
safety deposit vaults to preserve the 
most precious of all the king’s estate— 
his mummy. This was the direct out- 
come of the Egyptian religion. The 
Egyptian believed that his soul would 
live as long as his body endured. There- 
fore during his lifetime he made every 
provision to have his body preserved 
after death, and to build an everlasting 
safety deposit vault for his mummy. 

This point of view explains not only 
the pyramids but their interior pas- 
sages and chambers. 
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And what tremendous safety deposit 
vaults they were! The largest pyramid, 
that of Cheops or Khufu, was 756 feet 
square, 480 feet high, and required 
twenty years in building. 

The entrance was carefully con- 
cealed. It was about forty-five feet 
from the ground and wes underneath a 
secret block of granite. Behind this 
was a passageway only about four feet 
high, which led downward beneath the 
pyramid. About sixty-two feet from 
the door in the roof of the entrance- 
way was another block of granite be- 
hind which was a second secret pas- 
sage. One branch of this ran horizon- 
tally to a chamber at the center of the 
pyramid, which is sometimes called the 
Queen’s Chamber. The other branch 
ran upward and became a large gal- 
lery, twenty-eight feet high and 148 feet 
long. At the end of this was another 
great block of granite, back of which 
was the vault of the king. 

Thus in order to get to the king’s 
vault, marauders would have had to 
find and make their way through three 
secret granite blocks. 

It is little wonder that the pyramid 
preserved its contents inviolate for 
4,000 years, and that when it was final- 
ly despoiled by the Arabs they could 
not find the original entrance and had 
to make a false one. 

The penchant which the Egyptian 
had for depositing his valuables in a 
safe place was evinced also in the large 
number of storage and treasure houses 
throughout the country. Practically 
every noble had his own warehouse, 
which was used to store almost every 
product of Egyptian industry. This 
included not only grain, provisions and 
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Various representations of Egyptian strong boxes ; the lower cut shows the strong box 
of an Egyptian king 


wine, but precious metals, jewelry, 
wrought ware, pottery, linen cloth and 
other valuables. 

In addition to such general storage 
houses, the greatest nobles had treasure 
houses which were devoted exclusively 
to the most prcious articles. These 


treasure houses, however, seem to have 
been for the private use of their owner, 
and not rented out to the public as is 
done to-day. 

In addition to the treasure house it- 
self, Egyptians of importance had 
strong boxes or chests in which they 
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Making a strong box in ancient Egypt 
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Carrying goods to_the treasure house 
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kept their smaller and more precious 
possessions. 

These chests were regularly of wood. 
They were constructed of planks 
dressed with an adz, mortised, glued, 
and held together with pegs of hard 
wood. They generally had four legs, 
and a flat or spirally-curved top. The 
lid lifted, swung on a peg, or turned 
on a hinge. They were usually polished 
and painted, and were sometimes inlaid 
with ivory, silver, or enamelled plaques. 

A number of such chests filled with 
valuables have been found in the tombs 
along with the mummies. 

Locks were already invented, but 
were so simple that they could be 
turned with a right-angled key. 

The Egyptians had no true money, 
although they used metal rings as coun- 
ters in bartering. This was perhaps 
one reason why treasure houses and 
safety deposit vaults were all the more 
necessary. ‘The system of loans with 
interest was, however, in use, and the 
lenders were forbidden to receive more 
than double the original amount. 

On the whole, the Egyptians seem to 
have had all the material factors for a 
safety deposit system, but never devel- 
oped the principle of renting out the 
privilege of depositing valuables. Their 
method provided for the wealthy fami- 
lies, but offered no accommodations for 
the man whose possessions were insuffi- 
cient for him to build a treasure house 
in which to keep them. 

Babylonian customs in finance and 
deposits at the beginning of history are 
well represented in the Laws of Ham- 
murabi, King of Babylon, about 2250 
B.C. 

They had already developed a money 
system, and interest. In spite of the 
fact that their records had to be in- 
scribed on clay bricks, which were 
afterwards dried in the sun, they had 
devised notes, mortgages, contracts, and 
even drafts. Many such forms have 
been unearthed which date from the 
earliest period. 

Although they were far behind the 
Egyptians in the building of treasure 
houses, they had advanced much closer 
to the principles of modern banking and 





: The gallery of the great pyramid, the greatest 
safety deposit vaults. of safety deposit vaults 
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The charge for the storage of grain, 
according to Hammurabi’s laws, was “5 
ka per gur per year,” or about one six- 
tieth. 

Deposits of valuables had to be made 
in the presence of witnesses or by con- 
tract. As the law read, “If a man give 
to another silver, gold, or anything else 
on deposit, whatever he gives, he shall 
show to witnesses, and he shall arrange 
the contract at the time he makes the 
deposit.” 

If he did not do this, he could not 
recover if the deposit were denied. If 
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the deposit were denied, but proved, 
the receiver had to return double. 

In case of pillage or burglary “the 
owner of the house who had been neg- 
ligent and has lost what has been given 
him” had to “make good and repay 
the owner of the goods.” 

A rather interesting law was that “if 
a man should receive in trust or pur- 
chase silver or gold from a man’s son 
or servant without witnesses or a con- 
tract, he should be put to death as a 
thief.” 


ay 


Postal Savings Deposits Owned by Subjects of Austria- 
Hungary 


HE following notice has been is- 
sued by the Postmaster General: 
“Declaration of war with Austria- 
Hungary will not change the status of 
citizens or subjects of Austria-Hungary 
resident in this country. Such per- 
sons are not included within the term 
‘enemy’ as employed in the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, and their property 
in this country will not be molested or 
interfered with in any way. 
“Deposits in the Postal Savings 
Banks of the United States, and de- 
posits in other banks and banking ia- 
stitutions, belonging to citizens or sub- 
jects of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
resident in this country, are not liable 


to seizure by the Government and will 
not be taken into possession by the 
Alien Property Custodian. There is 
no reason whatever why such persons 
should be concerned about their prop- 
erty, real or personal, or their funds 
in bank, or securities or other invest- 
ments. 

“Under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act the test of enemy character is one 
of residence and not nationality. The 
Alien Property Custodian will take 
into his possession only the property 
in this country held for, or on account 
of, or for the benefit of persons who 
are actually resident within the enemy 
territory.” 


ay 


New Counterfeit $5 Federal Reserve Note 


N the Federal Reserve Bank of 

Chicago, Illinois, (7-G), check 
letter “A,” W. G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury, John Burke, Treas- 
urer of the United States, portrait of 
Lincoln. 


This counterfeit is a straight-out 
photograph, on two pieces of paper, 
between which a few silk threads have 
been distributed. It should be easily 


detected by any one accustomed to 
handling money. 
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The Trade Acceptance Method 


which is assuming such prominence 
in American commerce is fully 
treated in a series of pamphlets 
issued by the Irving National Bank. 


Copies will be forwarded upon 
request. 


Vol. 1 No. 1 The Trade Acceptance a 
National Asset. 


Vol. 1 No.4 The Trade Acceptance in 
National Preparedness. 


Vol. 1 No.7 The Trade Acceptance 
Nationally Launched. 
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The Royal Exchange, London 





The Royal Exchange in London is a place which every American banker who travels abroad 
is sure to visit with interest. The historical sketch which we reprint below from The British 
Trade Review gives a tascinating account of this time-honored commercial institution.—Editor 


Bankers Magazine, 


ORE than two hundred years 
ago, says the “British Trade 
Review,” Addison wrote, 


“There is no place in the town which I 
so much love to frequent as the Royal 
Exchange.” As the meeting place of 
merchants and a monument to the com- 
mercial supremacy of this country, it 
appealed to the imagination of the great 
essayist and inspired him to write one 
of the most charming of his papers. “It 
gives me,” continues his essay, “a 
secret satisfaction and in some measure 
gratifies my vanity as an Englishman 
to see so rich an assembly of country- 
men and foreigners consulting together 





upon the private business of mankind 
and making this metropolis a kind of 
emporium for the whole earth.” 

The meeting place which inspired 
Addison’s paper was not the present 
Exchange, nor was it the original one, 
but a building which stood on the site 
of the now existing edifice and was 
destroyed by fire in 1838. The Royal 
Exchange as we know it to-day was 
built in 1842, but the city owes the 
origin of this commercial landmark to 
Sir Thomas Gresham, or rather to his 
father, Sir Richard Gresham, for the 
son carried out in 1566 what the father 
planned nearly thirty years earlier. It 


““On most days of the week the Royal Exchange is open to the public, and London has few visitors from over- 
seas who fail to spend a short time in this beautiful building *’ 


(The Royal Exchange is in the centre of the above illustration, and the Bank of England on the left) 
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medium for carrying funds. 


During the war we are issuing such Credits, free of 
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and Navy, and to those engaged in Red Cross or 
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to France for the convenience of our friends, 
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was the Burse at Antwerp that gave Sir 
Richard the idea of planning a similar 
building for the merchants of the city 
of London. At that time the meeting 
place of London merchants was in Lom- 
bard street, where they assembled twice 
a day, wet or fine, in the open air. In 
1537 Sir Richard Gresham, who was 
Lord Mayor of London at the time, laid 
his proposal before Cromwell, then 
Lord Privy Seal, and before going out 
of office in the following year Sir Rich- 
ard recalled the matter to Cromwell’s 
notice in a letter the wording of which 
was, according to our present day no- 
tions, so quaint that we reproduce it 
here. The letter was as follows: “The 
last yere I shewyd your goode lorde- 
shipe a platte that was drawen howte 
for to make a goodely Bursse in Lom- 
bert strete for marchaunts to repayer 
unto. I doo supposse ytwyll coste ij M 
li. (£2,000) and more, wyche shalbe 
very beautyfull to the citti, and allsoo 
for the honor of our soverayngne lord 
the king. But ther ys serten howssis in 





the sayd strete belongyn to Sir George 
Monnocks; and excepte wee maye pur- 
chesse them, the sayd Bursse cannot be 
made. Wherfor, yt may please your 
goode lordshipe to move the kyngs 
highness to haue hys most gracious let- 
tyrs directyd to the sayd Sir George, 
wyllynge and allsoo commaundynge 
hym to cawse the sayd howssys to be 
solld to the mayer and commonaltye of 
the city of London, for such prices as 
he dyd purches them for; and that he 
fawte not but to accomplyshe hys gra- 
cious commandement. The lettyr must 
be sharpley made, for he ys of noe jen- 
tyll nature; and that he shale giffve 
further credens to the mayer, I wyll de- 
lyver the lettyr, and handyll him the 
beste I can; and yf if I maye obtaynge 
to have the sayde howssys, I dought not 
but to gather oon M pounds (£1,000) 
towerde the bulldynge, or I departe 
howte of myne office. There shale lacke 
noe goode wylle in me. And thus our 
Lorde preserve your goode Lordeshipe 
in prosperous helthe, longe to contyn- 
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ewe. At London the xxv daye of July 
(1538).” 

Sir Richard was not successful in his 
design, but, as Mr. Charles Welch, the 
late librarian of the Corporation of 
London, relates in his excellent account 
of the Royal Exchange prepared at the 
request of the Gresham Committee, to 
him belongs the credit of having orig- 
inally projected the “goodlye bursse”’ 
which his son, under more favorable 
conditions and with his lavish wealth, 
constructed. The foundation stone of 
the first building was laid on June 7, 
1566, and one hundred years later 
Gresham’s Exchange perished, with the 
greater part of the city, in the great 
fire of 1666. As showing the enterprise 
and grit of the merchants of those 
days, it is worthy of note that while 
the conflagration was still raging the 
Court of Aldermen held a special meet- 
ing, when an immediate provision was 
made for the traders whose meeting 
place lay in ruins. It was ordered that 
“the Exchange shall bee kept in the 
gardens or walkes of Gresham House 
which is to bee speedily fitted and pre- 
pared for that occasion; and the Govy- 
ernor of the East India Company is 
therefore desired to remove the pepper 
out of the said walkes with all conven- 
ient speed.” But London was not long 
without an Exchange, for it is recorded 
that “the King’s Majesty, King Charles 
the Second, came to the Royal Ex- 
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change on the three and twentyth of 
October, anno 1667, and there fixed the 
first pillar at the re-edifying thereof, 
which is that standing on the west side 
the north entrance. He was entertained 
by the city and company with a chine 
of beef, grand dish of fowl, gammons 
of bacon, dried tongues, anchoves, ca- 
viare, etc., and plenty of severall sorts 
of wine. He gave 20l. in gold to the 
workemen. The interteynment was in 
a shedd, built and adorned on purpose, 
upon the Scotish walke.” The new 
building was opened in 1669. 

The second Royal Exchange met the 
same fate as the first. It was destroyed 
by fire, which began in Lloyd's rooms 
on the night of January 10, 1838, and 
as the historian quaintly records, the 
last tune played by the bells was: 
“There’s nae luck about the house.” So 
severe was the conflagration that noth- 
ing remained of the building except the 
statue of Charles II. The Corporation 
of London lost no time in making their 
plans for the erection of a new edifice, 
and in January, 1842, His Royal High- 
ness, Prince Albert, laid the foundation 
of the present building, which is one of 
the most familiar objects in the city. 


THE PRESENT BUILDING 


It was opened by Queen Victoria on 
October 28, 1844. The new site in- 
cluded most of that of the former Ex- 
change, but its length greatly exceeded 
that of the old. The accompanying 
sketch gives a much better idea of the 
present building than could any descrip- 
tion in words. Mr. Welch, in his in- 
teresting account, which we strongly 
recommend to readers who would like 
to know more about this imposing edi- 
fice, describes the architecture as florid, 
and even exuberant, characteristic of 
commercial opulence and civic state; 
the leading idea of the plan is from 
the Pantheon at Rome. As to the in- 
terior, this consists of the open mer- 
chants’ area, resembling the cortile of 
an Italian palace; its form, like that of 
the building, is a parallelogram, and 
the inner area is exactly a double 
square. The ground floor is a Doric 
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colonnade with rusticated arches. The 
upper floor contains four suites of 
apartments, the principal suite being 
appropriated to the underwriters’ es- 
tablishment of Lloyd’s. Lloyd’s occu- 
pies all the east end and a principal 
part of the north side. Lloyd’s sub- 
scription rooms are approached by a 
fine Italian staircase. The rooms are 
in the Venetian style, with Roman en- 
richments; they are: The subscribers’ 
or underwriters’, the merchants’ or 
reading room, and the captains’ room, 
now used as a restaurant. The name 
“Lloyd’s” is derived from a_ coffee- 
house kept towards the close of the sev- 
enteenth century by Edward Lloyd, 
and frequented by men interested in 
shipping. The greater part of the west 
end is appropriated to the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance offices. The south 
side is principally occupied by the an- 
cient corporation of the London As- 
surance, which has an entrance and 
offices on the same side on the ground 
floor. On the remaining part of the 


south and west upper floor are a suite 
of offices. Nowadays the merchants’ 
area is only used for half an hour each 
day—from 3:30 to 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon. On most days of the week the 
Royal Exchange is open to the public 
during certain hours, and London has 
few visitors from overseas who fail to 
spend a short time in this beautiful 
building, admiring its interior decora- 
tions and its beautiful pictures painted 
by some of England’s greatest painters. 

Of the original Exchange little re- 
mains in the present building except 
the central paving of the area; this 
consists of the old Turkey stones, which 
were imported from abroad by Gresham, 
and escaped the great fire of London. 
One of the greatest attractions of the 
Royal Exchange from the point of view 
of visitors is the series of paintings in 
the large panels in the walls of the am- 
bulatory. These represent scenes illus- 
trating English history as connected 
with the history of the city of London. 
The first, which was unveiled in 1895, 
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was painted by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
and the subject treats of the dawn of 
British commerce, the title being, 
“Phenicians trading with the Early 
Britons on the Coast of Cornwall”; and 
the last of the series, by Robert W. 
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Macbeth, A.R.A., representing the open- 
ing of the Exchange by Queen Vic- 
toria, was unveiled in the same year. 
Since then practically all the other 
panels have been filled with beautiful 
paintings appropriate to the setting. 


Foreign Banks in New York 


By The New York Agent of the Bank of Naples 


S manager of the New York 

agency of the oldest credit insti- 
tution in the world, “Il Banco di Na- 
poli,” founded in Naples in 1539, allow 
me to express to you my heartfelt con- 
gratulations for the sincerity, frank- 
ness and competence, with which you 
have treated, in your article on “Rec- 
iprocity in International Banking,” 
which appeared in the August number 
of Tue Bankers Magazine, laws of 
the United States use toward foreign 
banks in this country. 

The experience gained in the past 
ten years at the head of this agency 
places me in a position to share your 
ideas, and it is with pleasure that I 
bring to your knowledge of having had 
myself occasion to treat on the same 
subject in a brief article published in 
the August number of the “Italian Re- 
view. 
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Omitting for the present to consider 
the conditions resulting from the pro- 
hibition imposed upon foreign bank 
agencies of granting discounts, permit 
me to consider briefly the consequences 
of the other inhibition made to these 
agencies of receiving deposits—conse- 
quences that, from my point of view, 
are not for the welfare of this country. 

Let me say once more, that my ob- 
servations are the result of my expe- 
rience, but I do not believe myself far 
from the truth in thinking that they 
may be applicable also to other agen- 
cies of foreign banks operating in the 
United States. 

The different people of the world in 
general, and particularly the classes 
not highly cultured, are ordinarily ex- 
cessively attached to their motherland, 
and if the material needs of life compel 
them to find elsewhere better living, they 
always leave behind them a streak of 
love, predominated by the thought that 
some day they will return to the old 
fireplace of their beloved home, to en- 
joy the modest fortune, the fruit of a 
more or less long and hard work in 
other lands. 

The Italian immigrant is, among 
others, possessed perhaps of a greater 
spirit of attachment to his native coun- 
try. He leaves it because, unfortu- 
nately, he does not always find in it 
enough to satisfy the wants of his fam- 
ily and himself, or because of the at- 
tracting and tempting chances of a fu- 
ture fortune offered by a foreign land. 

Abroad he is a tireless and sober 
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worker, and endeavors to save his earn- 
ings as much as possible. 

With the constant thought of his re- 
turn to his country the Italian worker, 
and like him undoubtedly many others 
of different nationalities, very seldom, 
or only temporarily, deposits his sav- 
ings in banks of the country to which 
he has emigrated; while, on the other 
hand, no sooner has he saved a little 
sum than he hastens, for fear of loss 
or theft, to send it to his relatives in 
Italy, or to a savings bank in Italy, not 
being able, for reasons well known to 
you, to deposit it in some agency of 
an Italian institution in the United 
States. 

And right here it is well that I add 
that the Italian worker does not patron- 
ize American banks, not for want of 
trust in them, but either because he 
does not know the language, or because, 
modest as he is, he feels humiliated to 
enter such banks, usually set up with a 
luxury much superior to his condition. 

In the meantime, and here is the es- 
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sential point of the argument, not un- 
frequently it happens that while an 
immigrant has a certain sum of money 
deposited abroad, he finds himself in 
need of it. Considering, however, that 
in order to draw it it takes almost two 
months under normal conditions, and its 
withdrawal involves the expense of a 
power-of-attorney to be sent to some 
person he can trust in his country, and 
the eventual loss of a_ considerable 
amount due to the ups and downs of 
the exchange rate—especially if the 
need is impelling—in spite of the fact 
that he has money, he must borrow. 
While if this want of money follows 
merely from a whim—as, for instance, 
purchase of jewelry, clothes or other 
objects of luxury, or from a pure de- 
side of spending it for amusement, or 
to attempt at speculation if immediate 
opportunity were offered, as in the case 
of auction sales of various kinds, or of 
investments in local bonds, etce.—the 
immigrant must renounce what he 
would do, for the simple reason that 
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he hasn’t the necessary amount ready 
at hand, and is discouraged with the 
thought of the long time it takes, and 
the expense he must meet with if he 
would want to withdraw it from abroad. 

Furthermore, considering the habits 
of the Italian worker to prefer to the 
American bank the branch of an Ital- 
ian institution well known to him, where 
his language is spoken, and from which 
he gets many little services that can- 
not be rendered him by the American 
banks if the agencies of foreign banks 
were authorized to receive deposits, it 
is evident that the depositor would, for 
every and any circumstance, withdraw 
partly or wholly his money. 

The foregoing, I think, shows how 
disadvantageous such prohibition is to 
the country in general, for instead of 
trying to absorb the savings of the im- 
migrant to the benefit of the ever-in- 
creasing local prosperity, it goes to the 
benefit of a foreign nation. 

Speaking for my institution, I will 
sincerely say that the Banco di Napoli 
is not at all desirous of obtaining for 
its New York agency, the savings serv- 
ice, for the reason that if granted, the 
American banking authorities would 
impose, and justly, a deposit of a col- 
lateral with them to guarantee the de- 
positors. It would, therefore, result 
that the Banco di Napoli, as a national 
bank entitled to the issue of bank notes, 
would be expected to comply with the 
special Italian laws, which regulate the 
issuing banks to increase proportion- 
ately, even in Italy, their guaranty in 
favor of the New York depositors. 

If, taking into account the consid- 
erations above shown, the banking au- 
thorities of the State of New York 
should concede to the agencies of for- 
eign banks the privilege of receiving de- 
posits, the Banco di Napoli would as- 
sume this service merely to facilitate 
the interests of Italians here, and at 
the same time to the advantage of this 
country, and the disadvantage of their 
own. 

Keeping myself upon the subject of 
disparities in the treatment between 
American banks and foreign banks, I 
beg leave to extend a question to those 
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competent in the matter: that is, to 
know the reason why prohibition is also 
made to foreign banks to open and op- 
erate more than one agency not only in 
this city but in the whole state, as it 
seems to me that the banking laws of 
the State of New York do not contain 
definite dispositions on the subject. 
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Japanese Postal Savings 


HE “Japan Advertiser” states 

that for the first time since 
the inauguration of the postal sav- 
ings-bank system in Japan deposits 
in the Government savings bank 
have reached more than 400,000,- 
000 yen ($199,400,000). The fig- 
ures registered on October 10 were 
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400,238,000 yen ($199,518,643). Com- 
pared with the corresponding date in 
1916 the total represents an increase of 
116,000,000 yen ($57,826,000). ‘This 


speaks much,” says the “Advertiser,” 
“for the prosperity that all classes of 
people in Japan are enjoying because 
of the war.” 


The Credito Italiano 


HE war is rendering more in- 
timate the relations between 


the Allied Nations, and their 
intimacy increases not only in the mili- 
tary field, but also in the field of eco- 
nomic and financial coéperation. The 
Treasury departments and the largest 
credit institutions of the various coun- 
tries develop an intense activity towards 
an inter-Allied coérdination of the mon- 
etary and banking resources. 

Outside that of London, there has 
come into existence another world mon- 
etary center, that of New York; to 
these two poles converge and from them 
depart the great international monetary 
currents. 

Owing to the increasing importance 
of the American monetary market and 
to the codperation between the credit 
institutions of the Allied countries, the 
principal banks of Europe have re- 
cently opened agencies in New York. 
In February last, the Credito Italiano 
appointed as its representative in New 
York, Mr. Felice Bava, joint-manager 
of its Genoa branch, who has opened 
an office at 66 Broadway. The chief 
object of this office is to maintain direct 
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and personal contact with the Amer 
ican banks that are clients or corre- 
spondents to the Credito Italiano. 

As it is generally known, the Credito 
Italiano is one of the largest banks in 
Italy, having a paid-up capital of 100, 
000,000 lire and a surplus of 15,000, 
000 lire. It was established in the be- 
ginning of 1895, with the absorption of 
the Banca di Genova. Its development 
has been gradual and continuous. At 
present it numbers over forty branches 
throughout the Kingdom, and the gen- 
eral turnover of its accounts exceeds 
100,000,000,000 lire. At the end of 
July, 1917, the deposits exceeded 
1,300,000,000 lire, representing a vast 
and varied clientele. The subscriptions 
to the Italian War Loans at the offices 
of the Credito Italiano reached 1,250- 
000,000 lire, the largest amount of sub- 
scriptions received by any credit insti- 
tution in Italy. 

The figures of the last statement of 
accounts of the Credito Italiano, end 
of September, 1917, show, besides the 
importance of its resources, also its high 
percentage of quick assets, viz.: 
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The Credito Italiano takes a keen 
interest in the industrial progress of 
Italy and in the development of its 
foreign trade. In 1911 it opened a 
branch office in London, which acts there 
as the correspondent of the Royal Ital- 
ian Treasury. Together with a finan- 
cial Belgian group (Société Générale de 
Belgique, and Banque de_ 1’Union 
Anversoise) it created the Banque 
Italo-Belge, with branch offices in 
Buenos Aires, Monteviedo, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Santos, Sao Paolo and Campinas. 


& 
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In 1916 the Credito Italiano and an 
English group, headed by the Lloyds 
Bank and the London County and West- 
minster Bank, created the British-Ital- 
ian Corporation in London and _ the 
Compagnia Italo-Britannica in Milan, 
whose joint programme is the develop- 
ment of trade between England and 
Italy. Recently, as aforesaid, the 
Credito Italiano has appointed Mr. 
Felice Bava as its representative in the 
United States. 


Conditions in the Argentine 


& Co., Ltd., Buenos Aires, is ob- 

tained the following information 
relating to conditions in the Argentine 
Republic: 


Fie Messrs. Ernesto Tornquist 


POLITICS 


The advent of the Radical Party to 
Government has brought about an era 
of intense political contention which is 
taking up a good deal of the Govern- 
ment’s time, and causing delays in the 
administration of state affairs. 

The new Government is bent on econ- 
omy and on balancing the budget, by 
means of new sources of income. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The great demand which prevails for 
Argentine products has contined to in- 
fluence prices favorably; the cost of 
living has risen in proportion and has 
already attained a high level. 

The principal characteristics of the 
present economical situation are: 

Top prices for wool, decline in recent 
record prices for cereals, continued ex- 
port of meat and of quebracho extract 
to fullest capacity of the available ship- 
ping space, scarcity of tonnage render- 
ing export of many products difficult, 
steadiness of exchanges in favor of 
this country, increase of bank deposits 


and augmentation of petroleum produc- 
tion, good demand for cattle, gradual 
advance in prices for good camp prop- 
erties, good prospects for wheat, oats 
and linseed which have been sown un- 
der favorable climatic conditions 
throughout the country. 

Decline in custom house revenues on 
account of smaller imports due to short- 
age of tonnage and export prohibitions 
of foreign countries stimulating expan- 
sion of home industry and exploration 
of the country’s raw materials for the 
purpose of substituting alien products. 

In view of the export restrictions im- 
posed by nearly all the countries at 
war on articles which hitherto have 
been purchased abroad, the Govern- 
ment is actively studying the possibil- 
ity of promoting industries to work up 
the raw materials of the country, es- 
pecially as regards fuel and the manu- 
facture of paper, of textiles for bags 
and of barrels, of which large quanti- 
ties are required. 


NATIONAL WEALTH 


A very interesting study has been 
published lately by a competent author- 
ity on the wealth of the Argentine Re- 
public in 1916, estimating it at the fol- 
lowing figures: 
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In Million 
$ Paper. 

10,623 
1,074 
6,800 


Land (Census 1914) 

Installations adhering te the land.. 

ROWE GEE SEMEB. 0206660003005 

Furniture, clothes, objects of domes- 
tic use and objects of art 

Cattle (Census 1914) 

Agricultural and animal products in 
course of production, on transport 
or in stores 

Industrial products in course of 
manufacture, on transport or in 
stores 

Agricultural machinery and _ tools 
(Census 1914) 405 

Industrial machinery and tools..... 440 

Gold 796 

Railways (35,432 kilometers on 31st 
of December, 1915) 

Tramways, telegraph and telephone 
installations, electric light and gas 
works 

Harbor works, canals and ships.... 


1,700 
3,203 


1,250 


1,650 


3,375 


660 


WE Ps sdeceeaxtvtas £2,850,920,000 


This may be considered an approxi- 
mate estimate of this country’s wealth. 
This is equal to $4,049 paper (£353.10) 
per inhabitant. 


GOLD 


On account of the temporary com- 
plete interruption of the service of the 
Dutch steamers, and of the subsequent 
change in their route, no further gold 
has been brought to this country from 
the funds deposited with the Argentine 
Legations abroad. 

Our reserve in gold is thus 73.32 per 
cent. of the legal parity of the out- 
standing notes, the same as on the 
26th of March, 1917, and on the 21st 
of August, 1916; whilst on the 31st of 
December, 1914, it only represented 
66.32 per cent. Such a high reserve 
is, to-day, almost unique in the world. 

Since the Caja de Conversién was 


Total Reserve 


As guarantee for a circulation of 


opened in the year 1899, the gold de- 
posits held by it on the 31st of Decem- 
ber were: 

In: Gold. 


90,152,048.90 
185,994,385.95 
237,291,606.93 
260,320,952.28 


Besides there are deposited in our 
local banks, including the Banco de la 
Nacién Argentina: 


$62,895,369—Gold in coin. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL 


The state of war between the United 
States and the European Central 
Powers seems to have temporarily 
checked the starting of new North 
American enterprise in this country; 
only a few new important investments 
have been published !ately. 

It has been announced that the 
Frigorifico Swift de La Plata has pur- 
chased a large plot of land near the 
Port of Rosario, for the purpose of 
erecting a large freezing factory. 

The First National Bank of Boston 
opened its branch office in Buenos Aires 
on the 14th of July last. 

Several Japanese emissaries are 
studying the advisability of opening 
banks in Brazil and in Argentina, after 
a regular commercial intercourse be- 
tween these countries and Japan has 
been established by means of a direct 
Japanese steamship line. 

The Scandinavian countries also show 
keen interest in getting into closer touch 
with the Argentine. A few months 
back, the Skandinavia, an important Re- 
assurance Company of Copenhagen, 
opened a branch office in this city. 

Furthermore, a Norwegian Company 


Gold $326,850,063.56 





Paper $1,013,132,012.90 





At the legal exchange of 100 paper pesos for 44 gold pesos, 


equal to 


The reserve in our Caja de Conversién amounts to 
The deposits with various Legations abroad to 


$445,778,085.68 
$261,595,689.94 
55,254,373.62 


The Banco de la Nacién Argentina holds immobilized as 


part of the conversion fund 


10,000,000.00 
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has been formed with a capital of 3144 
million crowns, to operate in agricul- 
ture and the cattle-breeding industry. 
This company has already purchased a 
large tract of appropriate land for its 
purpose. 

It is announced that the Wilhelmsen 
Dampskib Aktie Selskabet of Tonsberg 
(Norway) has inaugurated a new cargo 
steamer service between the United 
States and Buenos Aires. 

The General Trading Company, Ltd., 
of Copenhagen, has also _ recently 
opened a branch office in Buenos Aires 
and it is rumored that the establish- 
ment of a Danish Bank is also pro- 
jected. 

Some uneasiness has been felt about 
the projected amendment of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law, presented to the 
United States Congress by Mr. Webb, 
which amendment stipulates that none 
of the anti-trust acts existing in the 
United States shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting combinations formed to engage 
in export trade exclusively. Although 
this amendment is said to be intended 
only for the improvement of the com- 
mercial relations of the Northern Re- 
pubic with South America, doubts are 
expressed whether it might not lead to 
the elimination of free competition, im- 
posing in its stead trust prices and 
procedures. 

MEAT 


The general scarcity of tonnage has 
also influenced the shipments of meat, 
notwithstanding the strong demand for 
this article in nearly all foreign coun- 
tries. 

The total shipments from Argentina 
and Uruguay in the first eight months 
were: 


Carcasses of frozen sheep and lambs..... 
Quarters of frozen beef 
Quarters of chilled beef 


WwooL 


The wool season is over. The few 
small parcels which still arrive at the 
market are bought by the local industry 
at very high prices. 


1917 
1,260,840 
3,583,779 

489,843 
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Although the new clip will only be- 
gin within a few weeks, several con- 
tracts for wool on the sheep’s back are 
reported at prices varying from $20 to 
$30 paper per 10 kilos, i. e., almost 
50 per cent. higher than last year. 

Up to the present, weather conditions 
have been favorable for sheep and this 
year’s wool is expected to be of fine, 
sound quality, the production being esti- 
mated to yield about 350,000 bales. 


CEREALS 


The Government, after having pro- 
hibited the exportation of wheat on 
the 27th of March last, eventually 
granted export licenses, at the request 
of the respective Governments, to the 
following countries: 

Tons —— 

Wheat. Flour. 

To the United Kingdom. 180,000 20,000 
To Uraguay 4,000 6,000 
To Paraguay 1,000 
To Spain 35,000 
To Brazil 45,000 





237,000 
To Norway (not specified whether 
wheat or flour) 


107,000 


Tons in total 352,000 

Up to the date of prohibition of ex- 
porting wheat and flour on the 29th of 
March, 1917, the shipments of these 
products, since the Ist of January, 
1917. had reached the figure of: 


Wheat. Flour. 
Tons 
486,800 5,395 
Since then, exports have 


 erereeerrrr errr 49,754 





Total 775,899 55,149 
1914 
1,953,223 

938,655 
2,667,505 


1915 
1,059,458 
2,737,915 

980,382 


1916 
1,510,736 
3,548,490 

616,775 


The total export of cereals since the 
Ist of January until the 30th of August 
compares with the shipments effected 
during the same period of previous 
years, as follows: 





Limited 


Nominal Capital : 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Reserves. ; ‘ 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 
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1916 
Tons 
1,597,578 
1,562,440 
495,331 
573,221 

29,939 


1917 
Tons 
765,919 
695,327 
61,598 
231,697 

11,441 


Wheat 
Maize 
Linseed 


Barley 


The Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Provincial Authorities have made an 
active propaganda for the sowing of 
wheat to fullest capacity. Private en- 
terprise and the railway companies 
have actively supported this movement. 

The National and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have advanced large quanti- 
ties of seed to necessitous farmers, in 
order to get the greatest possible area 
sown with wheat. The climatic con- 
ditions under which the sowing was 
effected were favorable throughout the 
country. A rough calculation of the 

rea sown, made by the Statistic De- 
partment of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, gives the following figures: 
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The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


STU UNIUUNINUUNUNUUUIOUUUENUGUEOUGU0O00ENOAURUGOEAEAEAUAEAAORUU AEA AAE AEA 


lite 


Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 
Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the whole of 
the district tributary to these two 
cities, and also West YORKSHIRE; 
including SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SaL- 
FORD, BIRKEN-HEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocHDALE, STOCKPORT, HALI- 
FAX (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=2) 
° $12,500,000 


2,750,000 

_ 3,500,000 
6,250,000 
1,903,470 

. 8,153,470 


Collections promptly 
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1915 
Tons 
2,376,148 
2,639,607 
748,331 
508,328 

61,759 


1917-1918 
Provisional 
Estimate 
Hectares 
Wheat. .7,115,000 
Linseed .1,340,000 
Oats ....1,155,000 


1914 
Tons 
917,318 


1,787,949 


747,099 
342,680 
19,225 


1916-1917 
Definite 
Figures 

Hectares 
6,511,000 
1,298,000 
1,022,000 


1913 
Tons 
2,637,733 
3,241,289 
834,598 
805,386 

31,810 


1915-1916 
Definite 
Figures 

Hectares 

6,645,000 
1,619,000 
1,038,000 


According to official figures, the pres- 


ent maize crop is estimated to yield 
about 1,560,000 tons, against 4,093,000 
tons in 1916, 7,590,000 tons in 1915, 
and 6,900,000 tons in 1914. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


According to the figures given by 
the Director of National Statistics, the 
value of Argentina’s export trade dur- 
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ing the first six months of this year, 
compares with that of the same period 
of last year, as follows: 

The great advance in the prices of 
nearly all our produce accounts for the 
total values of exportations being 
higher than last year, notwithstanding 
that the quantities shipped were 
smaller. 

The import and export trades during 
the first 6 months of this year show 
the following figures: 

1917. 
First 6 months. 
Gold. 
0 9:0:4eieic «oes + sepa eOe 

98,836,379 

7,700,039 
$299,592,183 

5,679,830 
$305,272,013 


Live stock 
Agricultural 
Forestry 


Other products 


1917. 
First 6 months. 
Gold. 
nn, ee. $305,272,013 
Imports 88,836,152 
ME. canccdacec onal $394,108,165 
Apparent trade balance 


in our favor $216,435,861 


IMPORTS 


United States................30,239,472 
United Kingdom 
Spain 

France 

Italy 

Brazil 

Mexico 


7,473,616 
5,750,717 
. 6,664,660 
7,020,292 


1,618,706 


EXPORTS 


United States 77,071,054 
Calted TOGO ...25.05000% 98,060,758 
British Possessions 1,399,459 
Spain 4,276,318 
France 

French possessions 
Italy 14,836,075 
DED, tits aietmaevekewanacn 12,392,445 
OO ee er eee ee 24,917,694 


7,762,365 


sSANKERS 


Value in Gold Dollars 
First half 1917. 


Value in Gold Dollars 
*irst half 1917. 


MAGAZINE 


Nominal values of the Custom House 
valuation. 

The principal countries have had the 
following share in our export and im- 
port trade for the first 6 months of 
1917, the figures given being based on 
the nominal values of our Custom 
House valuation: 

As we have already mentioned in our 
last report, the United States now oc- 
cupies the first place among the coun- 
tries exporting to Argentina. 

Difference as 
Compared with 1916. 
Gold. 
4$70,698,839 
7,999,960 
6,206,351 


1916. 
First 6 months 
Gold. 
$122,356.926 

106,836,339 oa 
13,906,390 os 
4-$56,492,528 
2,722,118 


$243,099,655 
2,957,712 4 


4$59,214,646 


$246,057,367 


Difference as 
Compared with 1916. 
Gold. 
+$59,214,646 
— 16,130,299 
+$43,084,347 


1916. 
First 6 months. 
Gold. 
$246,057,367 
104,966,451 
$351,023,818 


$141,090,916 +$75,344,945 


Difference as Com- 
pared with 1916. 
Gold. 
+$1,799,793 
— 9,456,836 
966,328 
2,130,739 
5,404,561 
1,719,821 
1,505,129 


First half 1916. 


28,439,679 
31,225,377 
6,507,288 + 
7,881,456 - 
12,069,221 — 
5,300,471 + 
3,123,835 — 


Difference as Com- 
pared with 1916. 

Increase (Gold.) 
54,301,477 $22,769,577 
73,981,827 24,078,931 
302,358 1,097,101 
3,599,882 676,436 
27,063,110 9,129,997 
666,978 7,095,387 
11,473,693 3,362,382 
9,739,493 2,652,952 
37,539,184 12,621,490 


First half 1916. 











The 
National Shawmut Bank 


of Boston 


Foreign Banking 








Complete service to banks throughout the country in all branches of 
Domestic and Foreign business. 

Commercial and Travelers’ Letters of Credit; Collection of Foreign Drafts. 

Foreign Exchange and Cable Transfers purchased and sold. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


$10,000,000 
ie” i 7,000,000 
Undivided Profits 2,100,000 
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The different South American coun- 
tries have had the following share in 
the foreign trade of the United States: 


EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES 


In Million Dollars in U. S. 
Currency. 


——_—--— Year ———_— 

To. 1916. 1915. 1914, 
Argentina 116.29 94.68 56.27 
DE, ksaecancs 132.07 120.10 95.00 
Chile $2.12 37.28 24.24 
Colombia . 25.64 19.82 17.55 
Ecuador 7.98 5.42 3.36 
3 en ee 31.82 15.80 11.27 
Uruguay 13.89 9.60 
Venezuela 14.29 10.92 


IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 


In Million Dollars in U. S. 
Currency. 
Year 

To 916. 1915. 
Argentina 52.84 
Brazil 33.95 
Chile 17.82 
Colombia 9.00 
Ecuador 3.37 
Peru 7.92 
Uruguay 7.89 
Venezuela 7.29 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Balance of Payments of the 
Argentine Republic for the last five 
commercial years shows the following 
estimate: 


Years. 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 








4 
BUDGET 


Since the outbreak of the European 
war, the Government has made consid- 
erable reductions in national expendi- 
ture, though, up to the present, not in 
a sufficient degree to keep pace with 
the constant decline in the revenue due 
t the disturbances created by the war. 

Where the decrease has been most 
marked, is in the Customs receipts, one 
of the Government’s principal sources 
of revenue. 

Custom House duties yielded: 


Gold. 
$46,153,000.— 
41,752,000. 
52,079,000.— 


Against gold $87,635,000 in 1913, 
i. e., the year before the war. 

In the current year, owing to the 
continued decline of imports, the Cus- 
toms revenue is, so far, lower than that 
of the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The accounts of the financial year 
1916 were closed with a deficit of 
$137,300,000 paper (gold $60,412,000) 
and this year’s expenditure has, up to 
the present, exceeded the revenues by 
approximately 10 million dollars paper 
(gold $4,400,000) per month. Evi- 
dently, the disproportion is serious and, 
in order to remedy this state of affairs, 


Balance Against the Country. Balance in Favor of the Country. 
202.0 Million Gold Dollars. 
“ “ “ 


“ “ 


164.9 Million Gold Dollars 
59.8 “ “ “ 
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Government has submitted to Congress, 
together with the budget bill for 1918, 
a scheme of general increase of the 
existing taxes and duties, and of crea- 
tion of several new ones. 

Of these, the principal ones are: 


An export duty to be in force from 
the Ist of September, 1917, to 31st of 
December, 1918, a duty on the tonnage 
of laden steamers leaving for foreign 
ports, a tax on the rent derived from 
mortgage loans and the levy of the 
Custom House duties in the Territories 
of Patagonia, which, since the year 
1900, were exempt from these duties. 

The budget bill for 1918 proposes a 
total expenditure of $382,386,579.16 
paper (gold $168,250,094.83). 

The expenditure for the year 1918 
thus shows an economy of fully 10 mil- 
lion paper dollars (gold $4,400,000), 
as compared with the present year, 
which sum would have been greater, 
but for an amount of 40 million paper 


$17,750,000 paper falling due in...... 
117,500,000 paper falling due in...... 
23,700,000 paper falling due in...... 
21,000,000 paper falling due in...... 
39,950,000 paper falling due in...... 


$219,900,000 paper 


ee a Ey October, 1917 


dollars (gold $17,600,000) for the 
service of the projected loan for con- 
solidating the floating debt which has 
already been taken into consideration. 

The total expenditure is calculated to 
be covered exclusively in cash by the 
increase in revenue produced by the ap- 
plication of the aforementioned new 
taxes and augmentation of the existing 
ones. 

During the year 1916, bonds of the 
Public Consolidated Debt to the amount 
of: 

$51,233,654 paper were issued, and 

$30,527,983 paper were redeemed. 

The total amount of this debt out- 
standing on the 31st of December. 
1916, was $1,242,484,830 paper, equal 
to gold $546,693,325.20. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


The loans contracted by the Govern- 
ment with the local banks and bankers 
amount to: 


September, 1917 


December, 1917 
January, 1918 
February, 1918 


19,300,000 paper indebtedness of the Government toward the Banco de la 


Nacién Argentina. 


$269,200,000 paper. 


The short term obligations contracted abroad are the following: with the National City 


Bank of New York: 


$26,381,090 paper (11,206,000 dollars) maturing in September, 1917 (in combination 
with Messrs. Morgan and The Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York.) 


11,777,272 paper (5,000,000 dollars) maturing in December, 1917. 


$38,158,362 paper. 


with the Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 


$35,331,818 paper (15,000,000 dollars) maturing in October, 1917. 


As can be seen, the loans due to North American banks amount to United States, 
$31,200,000. Congress has just sanctioned a bill authorizing the Banco de la Nacién Ar- 
gentina to advance to the Government the funds required for reimbursing them at their 
maturity and to cover itself in due course out of the proceeds of the internal loan referred 


to below. 


The aggregate of the short term loans is 
$342,690,180 paper, equal to gold $150,783,679.20, apart from the Baring Morgan 


loans of 
U. S. $25,000,000 in New York and 
£5,000,000 in London 
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Leu & Co.’s Bank, Limited 


Zurich, Switzerland 


Capital}Fully Paid Up| py. 46,000,000 


and Reserve Fund ) 


Every description of Banking and For- 
eign Exchange business transacted. 


Drafts and Letters of Credit issued 
payable in all parts of the world. 


Telegraphic Transfers Effected. 


Booking and Travel Department. 


This bank is thoroughly equipped for handling business between the United States, 
Switzerland and other European countries. 


LONDON AGENTS: London and Southwestern Bank, Ltd.; Credito Italiano 3 London County and 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Agents and Corresp-mndents in all parts of the World 
MANAGERS 
H. DIETLER 


FOUNDED 1755 


R. G, BINDSCHEDLER 




















which will be due in 1920 and which 
therefore need not be taken into ac- 
count for the present. 

The Government has recently sub- 
mitted a bill to Congress proposing the 
establishment of a new State Bank un- 
der the name of “Banco de la Re- 
publica” authorized to issue notes and 
to control the “Caja de Conversi6n.” 
The main objects are to give the coun- 
try a definite monetary system and to 
form an institution with capacity for 
rendering services as a Central Bank 
for the regulation of money circulation 
and the rediscounting of bills. 

By another bill, the Government ap- 
plied to Congress for authority to issue 
an internal loan up to 500 million dol- 
lars paper, at four per cent. yearly in- 
terest, one per cent. amortization and 
two per cent. in premiums to be dis- 
tributed by half-yearly drawings. The 
Government has also asked for author- 
ity, as an alternative to the above, to 
issue one or more external loans up to 
the equivalent of the above amount in 


gold, at a rate of interest not exceeding 
six per cent. per annum. 

The proceeds of the loan or loans 
to be applied to the consolidation of 
the floating debt. 

The Government considers that the 
possibilities that existed some time ago 
for floating a loan in the United 
States disappeared when that country 
entered the war, and it has now be- 
come necessary to raise the money in 
the Argentine. The Government be- 
lives that in view of the plethora of 
money existing in the local banks, the 
opportunity is favorable for the issue 
of an internal loan, and that its suc- 
cess would be enhanced by the estab- 
lishment of the projected “Banco de la 
Reptblica.” 

However, the idea of the creation of 
a bank of this kind has not been so 
favorably received by public opinion 
as the Government had expected. 

The Financial Committee of the Sen- 
ate, to which the above mentioned pro- 
jects have been submitted, declared it- 
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self decidedly against the establishment 
of the “Banco de la Repiblica.” As re- 
gards the loan, the committee presented 
two projects of its own which have in 
turn been objected to by the Minister 
of Finance. Lengthy debates have 
taken place in consequence, but the fol- 
lowing conciliatory result has ultimately 
been arrived at: the idea of establishing 
the “Banco de la Republica” has been 
abandoned, at least for the present, and 
a bill has been passed by the Senate 
authorizing the Government to issue an 
internal loan to the extent of 387 mil- 
lion dollars paper, the chief conditions 
of which are the following: The Gov- 
ernment is to issue at par two series 
of bonds in the proportion which it may 
consider convenient; one series of bonds 
will bear interest at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum and will be offered to 
the public. The other series will bear 


Items. Aug. 31, 1917 
ED. ei: ciininne pammnemloniouns 1,882,482,000 
Discounts and advances..... 1,412,884,000 
ee eer 21,806,000 


Per cent. reserve of deposits. 43.66% 
four per cent interest per annum and 
will be offered to corporations and com- 
panies, and to the banks operating in 
the country, which are to invest fifteen 
per cent. of their deposits in these 
bonds if they wish to enjoy the privi- 
leges accorded by Law No. 9577, the 
so-called “Law of Rediscount.” 

The four per cent. bonds are con- 
vertible into cash at the Banco de la 
Nacién Argentina and have been in- 
cluded amongst the documents which 
this bank may rediscount at the Caja 
de Conversion according to laws No. 
9479 and 9577. The amortization of 
the loan will be effected by an accumu- 
lative sinking fund of one per cent. per 
annum and two per cent. per an- 
num of the total amount of the loan 
will be applied to prizes, to which only 
the holders of the five per cent. series 
will be entitled, whilst the prizes which 
may correspond to the four per cent. 
series will be applied to special amor- 
tizations. 

An appeal made by the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders in London to the 
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President of the Republic claiming his 
intervention in regard to the service in 
arrear of the external debt of the 
Province of Corrientes has been an- 
swered by the press with the contention 
that the National Government is not 
responsible for liabilities contracted by 
the Provincial Governments, and that 
it has not the power to intervene in 
such matters. 


‘ BANKING 


Deposits in the banks and their cash 
reserves are still increasing, whilst dis- 
counts and advances are granted with 
caution, the demand continuing to be 
on a reduced scale. 

The state of the principal commercial 
banks, including the Banco de la 
Nacién Argentina, on the $list of 
August, 1917, was as follows, the fig- 
ures given being quoted in paper pesos: 
Aug. 31, 1915 


Aug. 31, 1916 July 31, 1914 


1,568,421,000 —_1,400,021,000 —_—1,334,468,000 
1,235,150,000 —-1,194,387,000 —_1,303,961,000 
710,739,000 644,061,000 534,855,000 
45.32% 46.00% 40.08% 
CLEARING HOUSE MOVEMENT 


The amount of the clearing for the 
first six months of the current year com- 
pares with that of the three previous 
years, as follows: 


Paper. 
. +++ -89,361,109,563.18 
7,480,555,671.34 
6,626,673,035.19 
7,453,084, 104.72 


First half year 1917 
First half year 1916 
First half year 1915 
First half year 1914 


During August last the clearing 
amounted to $1,473,024,316.66 paper, 
as against $1,225,612,180.12 paper dur- 
ing the same month of 1916, and 
$1,066,945,851.58 paper during the 
same period of the year 1915. 


FAILURES 


Although the amount of liabiiities of 
the firms which have failed during the 
first half of this year, does not vary 
much from that of the previous year, it 
is interesting to state that about forty 
per cent. of the total sum of the failures 
correspond to private persons who have 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 
Head Office: 18 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDOK, E.C.3 


BANKERS: Bank of England ; London Joint-Stock Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 
The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Let'ers of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Binking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


Deposits received for one year at 5 per cent. per annum. Rates for other periods ou application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 


$7,500,000 
2,812,500 
3,000,000 














got into difficulties through losses in- 
curred by holding unrentable land. 

The corresponding figures of the 
total liabilities are: 


First half year 1917, $41,384,437.25 
paper. 
First half year 1916, $41,737,938.36 
paper. 


Bank of Chosen 


"THE present capital of the Bank of 
Chosen is yen 20,000,000, of which 

yen 12,500,000 is paid up, divided into 
200,000 shares of 100 yen each. The 
100,000 old shares, of which 30,000 are 
held by the Government, representing 
yen 10,000,000, are all paid up, while 
on the 100,000 new shares only a quar- 
ter, i. e., yen 2,500,000, is paid up. 
The total number of old shares trans- 
ferred during the half-year was 5,280 
shares (excluding 239 shares transfer- 
red gratuitously) at an aggregate 
value of yen 868,243.20 making an 
average price of yen 164.44 per share. 
The fifteenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of shareholders was held at the 
Bankers Association Building, Tokyo, 
February 20, 1917. The business re- 
port, balance sheet, profit and loss 
statement, and inventory were first pre- 
sented to, and duly approved by, the 
meeting, and resolutions were passed 
on the distribution of profits for the 
half-year, augmentation of capital, and 
alteration in the by-laws. Subsequently, 
1 by-election for candidates for direc- 
torship was held in order to fill the 

5 


vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. R. Mizukoshi, resulting in the 
election of Mr. S. Ohta and Mr. C. Ito, 
of whom the former gentleman was 
ultimately appointed director by the 
Government. 

The extraordinary general meeting 
of shareholders was held in the Bank- 
ers Association Building, Tokyo, on 
June 8, 1917, in order to report to the 
shareholders the particulars relating to 
the issue of new shares. The report 
was in effect as follows: 


Of the 100,000 new shares, amount- 
ing to yen 10,000,000, the issue of which 
was resolved upon at the ordinary gen- 
eral meeting of shareholders, held on 
February 20, 1917, 70,000 shares were 
allotted to existing shareholders, and 
30,000 shares, the balance, were placed 
on the market for public subscription, 
putting the minimum price at 120 yen 
per share. The result was that the num- 
ber of shares applied for reached 105,- 
462, of which, offers at 130 yen upward 
were accepted in full, and those at 129 
yen only partly so. The payment of a 
quarter, and the premium, on the new 
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The Bank of Chosen, Seoul 


shares was completed May 23, 1917, 
bringing into the bank the sum of yen 
$3,418,156, of which yen 2,500,000 rep- 
resented the payment of a quarter on 
the new shares, and yen 918,156 the 
premium. 

Mr. S. Ohta was appointed director 
and registered as such on February 23, 
1917. 

The profits of the bank, after de- 
ducting expenses, providing for inter- 
est on deposits, rebate on bills, and for 
all bad and doubtful debts, amount to 
yen 618,030.92, to which has to be 
added the balance from the previous 


LIABILITIES Yen. 
Capital subscribed .......... 20,000,000.00 
NG SRM ie ceancewee eres 1,548,156.00 
Bank notes issued............ 39,893,780.00 


Specie reserve... .13,299,466.00 


Security reserve. .26,594,314.00 
Currency bills issued......... 100,720.00 
reer rr rrr Per re ere 47,533,198.30 
Government accounts ........ 1,200,000.00 
stele rts cl ahi he OA 3,000,000.00 
Bills payable ...0cccccccccec. 1,036,322.29 
Due to other banks.......... 1,741,862.21 
Outstanding branch account.. 121,664.89 
Dividends unpaid ........... 18,305.97 
Balance from last half-year.. 182,352.77 
Net profit for the half year.. 618,030.92 
WEE <sdwixasasmesroenesd 116,994,393.35 


last half-year, yen 182,352.77, making 
a total of yen 800 ,383.69, appropriate d 
as follows: 
Dividend at 6 per cent. per an- 

cst cad cap kee eee ma bwee 328,767.13 


Additional dividend at 1 per cent 

per annum 54,794.52 
Reserve fund to provide for losses.121,844.00 
Reserve fund to equalize dividend 13,000.00 


Bonus and allowances .......... 44,000.00 
Balance carried forward to next 

ROME-YORE 20 c cc ccccscccccesegs 237,978.04 

DE isk scnekeeanaeens 800,383.69 


The balance sheet of June 30, 1917, 
is shown herewith: 





ASSETS Yen. 
Capital GMpedd .....ccccevess 7,500,000.00 
eee 1s 199,271.65 
Money at call and short notice 3,562,181.34 
MIL: ‘ain 4% shied kaiaauaaes es 1,060,099.01 
Foreign MOMey .......cccceee 65,443.33 
ee 2,691,068.43 
Bilis discounted .....ccceces 36,111,843.53 
Loans and advances ........ 30,189,626.91 
Advances to gov- 
a 7,500,000.00 
Other advances.. 6,270,945.00 
Loans to Dai Ichi 
Ginko for re- 
demption of 
their notes, etc. 10,763,600.97 
Current acct. . 5,655,080.94 
Bonds and debentures........ 12,112,102.11 
Due from other banks........ 6,584,628.29 
Bank premises, furniture, etc. 2,918,128.75 
BE. Kidekeasienawakeed 116,994,393.35 
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SKETCH OF THE BANK’S HISTORY 


Before the establishment of the Bank 
of Chosen, functions of a central bank 
in Korea were performed by the Seoul 
branch of the Dai Ichi Ginko which, 
under government supervision, issued 
bank notes, undertook currency reform, 
handled treasury money, and rendered 
various other services required by the 
government. In 1907, a new treaty 
was concluded between Japan and 
Korea, and in consequence Japanese of- 
ficials were taken into the Korean Gov- 
ernment service and a decided reform 
was introduced into the administration 
of the country, which resulted, in the 
course of time, in a great expansion of 
the financial and economic power of the 
country. It was then that the need of 
a central bank regularly organized for 
that purpose began to be felt. 

It was under these circumstances that 
the formation of a central credit insti- 
tution was contemplated by the Govern- 
ment of Korea, which country was sti!! 
independent though a Japanese protec- 


torate, and, with this purpose in view, 
negotiations were opened between the 
government and the Dai Ichi Ginko 
and these were concluded satisfactorily 
to both parties in June, 1909. During 
the course of the following month, 
negotiations between the Japanese and 
Korean Governments with regard to 
this matter were brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and the Bank of Korea 
Act was published by the Government 
of Korea, while all the business per- 
taining to the establishment of the pro- 
posed institution was entrusted to the 
Government of Japan. In August, 
1909, the Government of Japan ap- 
pointed a committee for the establish- 
ment of the bank consisting of thirty- 
three members, including the governor 
of the Bank of Japan and the Vice- 
Minister for Finance of Korea, of which 
committee the former gentleman was 
appointed chairman. In the same 
month shares were issued for public 
subscription. The result was something 
extraordinary. In spite of the fact that 
the subscription list was closed at one 
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The Bank of Chosen, Seoul 


o’clock p. m. on the very first of the 
seven days it was to be open the shares 
subscribed for reached 20,352,374 as 
against 69,600 shares invited, showing 
an oversubscription by no less than 292 
times. Of this number, 1,000 shares 
subscribed for by each of the Japanese 
and Korean Imperial households were 
first allotted in full, and the remaining 
67,600 shares were then allotted to 
other subscribers in proportion to the 
number of shares applied for by them. 

With the establishment of the Bank 
of Chosen, all the branches of the Dai 
Ichi Ginko in Korea and Manchuria, as 
well as its business and personnel, with 
the exception of those in Seoul and 
Fusan, were transferred to the bank. 
The bank had consequently at the very 
beginning of its career thirteen branch 
offices, twelve in Korea and one at An- 
tung, Manchuria, a built-up business, 
and a body of well-trained men expe- 
rienced in both banking and local af- 
fairs. 

It will thus be seen that the Bank of 
Korea was established by the Bank of 
Korea Act, a law issued by independent 
Korea. When, therefore, the country 
was annexed by Japan in August, 1910, 
it became necessary to authorize that 
law to continue in force by an act of 
the new government, and this was done 


by virtue of Ordinance No. 1 issued by 
the Government-General of Chosen. As 
this, however, was only a temporary 
measure, a new Act was published in 
May, 1911, under the title of the Bank 
of Chosen Act, to replace the old one, 
and on its enforcement in the following 
August, the bank was renamed the Bank 
of Chosen, Chosen being the name given 
to Korea under the new régime. By 


the provisions of the New Act the Bank ~ 


of Chosen was regarded as having been 
established by that Act on the day the 
Bank of Korea was established, and 
any act already performed by the Bank 
of Korea as having been performed by 
the Bank of Chosen. 

The change in the law governing the 
bank made it necessary for the bank 
to revise its by-laws. In consequence 
an extraordinary general meeting of 
shareholders was held in Tokyo in 
August, 1911, when a draft of the re- 
vised By-Laws was presented to, and 
passed by, it unanimously. 

It was thus that the Central Bank of 
independent Korea was converted into 
that of the newly annexed territory of 
Japan under the new style of the Bank 
of Chosen. 

With the Annexation, Korea lost her 
independence which, though hardly 
worthy of the name, was surely very 
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dear to the hearts of her sons, but it 
was then and there that the old penin- 
sula was given a new life—a life of 
growth and activity. It was a blessing 
in disguise which the people soon be- 
gan to realize. Its progress in finance, 
economy, and industry was especially 
remarkable, and as the fortunes of 1 
central bank are largely dependent 
upon those of the country in which it 
operates, it will not be altogether out 
of place to relate here some of the prin- 
cipal features of the progress made by 
the country since it was annexed by 
Japan. 

In 1910, i. e., the year of annexation, 
the total amount of the trade of Chosen 
with Japan and other countries for the 
year was yen 59,696,599, consisting of 
yen 19,913,843 of exports and yen 
39,782,756 of imports. In the year 
1916 the total amount rose to yen 
131,258,739, of which yen 56,801,934 
represented exports and yen 74,456,805 
imports, showing, as compared with the 
figures of seven years ago, an increase 
of 185 per cent. in exports, 86 in im- 
ports and 120 in the total amount of 
trade. Taking the three principal sta- 
ple products, viz., rice, wheat and 
beans, their total produce in 1910 was 
60,335,275 bushels; this rose to 111,- 
429,063 bushels in 1916, showing an 
increase of eighty-five per cent., while 
mineral products, including gold, iron, 
coal, ete., expanded in value from yen 
10,885,978 to yen 24,023,121, showing 
an increase of 120 per cent. during the 
same period, the output of gold alone 
in 1916 being as much as yen 15,983,- 
986. In 1910, Chosen had only 145 


companies with a paid-up capital of yen 
10,230,903, whereas in 1916 there were 
in the country 222 companies with an 
aggregate paid-up capital of yen 44,- 
014,410, showing an expansion of no 
less than 330 per cent. During the 
same period, bank deposits expanded 
from yen 18,355,570 to yen 43,716,741, 
and their advances from yen 30,691,677 
to yen 70,456,738, showing an increase 
of 138 per cent. in deposits and of 129 
in advances, while deposits at the Post 
Office Savings Banks rose from yen 
3,206,465 to yen 9,842,880, showing an 
increase of 206 per cent. 

Such in brief was the economic ad- 
vancement of the Peninsula, and, al- 
though the figures themselves are as yet 
very small, the rapidity of their growth 
is something noteworthy. It is this 
progress in the economic conditions of 
the country that has enabled the Bank 
of Chosen to attain its present posi- 
tion of importance. 

During the first few years of its es- 
tablishment the bank toiled on its own 
ground, Chosen; it had its hands full 
with what was to be done there. The 
work of coinage reform was still going 
on and the bank was required to com- 
plete it; the government and municipali- 
ties were greatly in need of funds to 
prosecute their various public works 
and it was the bank that was called 
upon to supply them; new enterprises 
were springing up and some were 
worthy of all encouragement; these had 
to be accommodated. Nor was the path 
of the new institution entirely free from 
obstacles. It had no rival banks in- 
deed, but the very fact that it had no 
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rivals made the duty of the bank so 
much the more onerous. The country 
was often visited by severe business de- 
pression, tightness of money, preva- 
lence of speculative manias, and other 
financial calamities, which not infre- 
quently culminated in crises more or 
less dangerous. It was no easy task 
for a single bank to look after the pub- 
lic interest under such circumstances 
and maintain the public credit, which 
was then by no means solid. One of 
such difficulties was met with in connec- 
tion with the unfavorable trade balance 
the country continually experienced 
with Japan and other countries. Year 
after year imports exceeded exports by 
enormous amounts, and the incoming 
capital, considerable as it was, was not 
sufficient to offset the difference. The 
consequence was that the bank encoun- 
tered great difficulty in maintaining a 
sufficint balance abroad for the payment 
of such imports as had to be paid for, 
since it disappeared as quickly as it 
was replenished. A raising of the bank 
rate would have had the desired effect 
by discouraging import, which was in 
full swing, but this could not be done 
without checking the industrial prog- 
ress then going on. Such was the 
dilemma in which the bank was placed. 
Fortunately, before any drastic meas- 
sures had to be applied to cope with 
the situation, things began to take a 
favorable turn. Both imports and ex- 
ports increased but, thanks to the in- 
dustrial development of the country, 
the latter progressed at a much faster 
rate, and to-day, though there is still 
some import-excess, the amount is ex- 
tremely small in comparison with that 
of past years, and is more than offset 
by incoming capital, and the export of 
gold bullion which the country pro- 
duces in fair abundance. All other 
difficulties were successfully overcome, 
partly by the bank’s own efforts and 
partly by the favorable turn of affairs 
as above cited, and by the time the 
bank began to turn its attention to the 
market outside the Peninsula the coun- 
try was in a fair way to prosperity. 
The year 1913 found the bank in a 
position to expand abroad, for which a 
ready field was found in Manchuria. 
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Manchuria, it may be noted, is a vast 
tract of land lying northward of the 
Peninsula of Chosen and separated 
from it by a narrow strip of water only, 
the River Yalu. The economic impor- 
tance of the land may easily be seen 
from its trade with other lands which, 
in 1915, amounted to taels (Haikwan) 
202,112,469, consisting of taels 99,472,- 
583 in imports and 102,639,886 in ex- 
ports. 

The economic relations between this 
part of China and Chosen had been 
growing all this time, accelerated, as 
they were, by the increased facilities in 
transportation, as well as by the reduc- 
tion in the tariff on the goods trans-. 
ported overland between the two coun- 
tries. The Bank of Chosen note was 
circulating all along the railway lines 
and was making its way into the inte- 
rior. All this seemed to indicate that 
the time was ripe for the advancement 
northward of the bank. The first step 
taken was the establishment of a branch 
office in Mukden, the political centre of 
South Manchuria, in July, 1913, closely 
followed by that of two other branches 
in Dairen and Changchun. Dairen, 
known as Dalny in former times, is a 
great seaport in South Manchuria with 
a fast growing foreign trade, which in 
1915 amounted to some ninety million 
taels. Changchun is another important 
town where meet the Russian and Jap- 
anese Railway lines, these together con- 
stituting the main artery of trade in 
Manchuria, and in connection with the 
Siberian Railway, forming the great 
thoroughfare between Eastern Asia and 
Europe. Shortly after an agreement 
was concluded between Japan and 
China with regard to the construction 
of a line to penetrate into Mongolia and 
as the town of Szupingchieh was to be 
its starting point, the bank established 
a branch there, and this was followed 
by the foundation of still another 
branch at Kaiyuan, a local distributing 
centre for Manchurian staples. Mean- 
while the trade with Russia was stead- 
ily growing, and for the purpose of ad- 
ministering to the requirements arising 
therefrom, the bank established a 
branch at Harbin, the most flourishing 
Russian city in North Manchuria, and 
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a sub-branch at Fuchiatien while, on 
the other hand, special agreements for 
co-operation were made with the Mat- 
suda Bank, Vladivostock, as no branch 
of a foreign bank could then be estab- 
lished in Russian territories. To com- 
plete the network of branches in these 
new fields of operation, more branches 
were established at Yingkou, an impor- 
tant seaport better known as New- 
chwang, on the Gulf of Liao-tung, at 
Kirin, a provincial capital, and at 
Yongchongchon, a sort of post-town on 
the route between North Chosen and 
South Manchuria. 

Nor has the bank’s activity in Man- 
churia been confined to ordinary bank- 
ing business. The amelioration of the 
monetary conditions there by encour- 
aging the use of gold notes is one thing 
the bank has aimed at ever since it had 
anything to do with that country. Be- 
sides the notes on the standard unit, it 
has issued there fractional notes so as 
to provide the country with subsidiary 
monies on a gold basis. Now the cir- 
culation of the bank’s notes is fast in- 
creasing, and it is gratifying to note 
that, thanks to the codperation of other 
banks and to the abnormally high price 
of silver, gold is becoming more and 
more a popular money, not only among 
the Japanese but also among the Chi- 
nese there. Another of the services 


rendered by the bank in Manchuria was 
in making loans to the local government, 
and it was one of such loans that en- 
abled the government some years ago 
to relieve the native banks in their sore 
need and maintain the public credit 
then on the verge of general collapse. 








The activity of the bank in Japan 
proper where it has ‘three branches, 
viz.: Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe, has nat- 
urally been less conspicuous but still it 
has been no less significant. Its busi- 
ness there could net but grow along 
with the increase in the trade of the 
bank’s own fields with that country. Be- 
sides, as a member of the syndicate of 
large banks in Japan, not a single loan 
of national importance has been floated 
there of recent dates but the bank has 
had a hand in it. 

With the extension of its sphere of 
activity to adjacent countries, the rela- 
tions of the bank with the world at 
large have become closer, and foreign 
exchange is becoming more and more 
an important part of the business of the 
bank. The recent establishment of a 
foreign department in its head office 
was to meet this new demand on the 
bank. 

All this has resulted in the enlarge- 
ment of business, and enlargement of 
business entails greater need of funds. 
Thus it naturally followed that aug- 
mentation of capital had to be consid- 
ered, and the proposal to double its cap- 
ital, i. e., from yen 10,000,000 to yen 
20,000,000, was submitted to the gen- 
eral meeting held in February, 1917, 
and passed unanimously. The credit of 
the bank in the public eye was amply 
shown by the manner in which the 
shares offered for public subscription 
were taken up. They were over-sub- 
scribed by three times, and only those 
applications offering a premium of 29 
yen or above were considered, those of 
29 yen being accepted in part only. 
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General Manager Queensland 
National Bank 


Fr oR the portrait of Mr. W. V. 
Ralston, general manager of the 
Queensland National Bank, Limited, 
Tue Bankers MaGazineE is indebted 
to the “Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record.” 
Mr. Walter Vardon Ralston was born 
in Melbourne in 1846. He was edu- 
cated partly at Nelson College, New 





W. V. RALSTON 


General Manager, Queensland National Bank, Ltd. 


Zealand, and partly under the private 
tuition of the Rev. Archdeacon Butt 
in New Zealand. Proceeding to Queens- 
land, he became manager of the Mount 
Hutton Cattle Station, and subequently 
of the Mount Larcombe Station, near 
Gladstone. Owing to illness he went 


to Melbourne, and about forty-seven 
years ago he entered the London Char- 
tered Bank of Australia, with which he 
remained for a few years at the head 
office and branches. 


He then joined the 











National Bank of Australasia, and in 
1874 entered the service of the Queens- 
land National Bank, Limited, becoming 
teller at the head office, Brisbane. He 
was manager of branches at Dalby, 
Tambo, Cunnamulla, Cooktown, Towns- 
ville and Rockhampton. In 1895 he 
took temporary. charge of the head 
office, and afterwards relieved the sec- 
retary in the general manager’s office. 
In 1896 Mr. Ralston was appointed 
general manager of the bank, which 
position he has now occupied for about 
twenty-one vears. 


& 
Swedish » Banking: Profits 


HE Central Bureau of Statistics 
has published an account of the 
development of the Swedish bank sys- 
tem during the past forty years. The 
survey shows that in 1875 the Swedish 
banking companies, both those with 
joint and several responsibility and 
those with limited liability, which to- 
gether reached a total of thirty-seven, 
possessed paid-up capital amounting to 
$19,887,866 and reserve funds amount- 
ing to $3,105,180. At the close of 1916 
the number of banks had risen to sixty, 
with $111,479,536 in paid-up capital 
and $74,239,399 in reserve funds. In 
this connection, however, it is to be 
noticed that in 1910, though the funds 
were considerably smaller, the number 
of banks were considerably larger—81. 
While the State Bank of Sweden at 
the close of 1916 could show assets 
amounting to $181,332,628, the banking 
companies had no less than $1,102,335,- 
314, says Arthur E. J. Reilly, Vice- 
Consul at Stockholm, reporting to the 
Department of Commerce. The past 
vear, as is well known, has been a par- 
ticularly good one for the banks, and 
has resulted in very large profits in 
practically all cases, and in some cases 
in quite unique profits. 

All the banking companies together 
reported net profits of $24,610,440 in 
1916, compared with $13,228,480 in 
1915, and $13,768,400 in 1913, which 
is an immense increase; the dividend 



























was relatively small, while very consid- 
erable sums have been funded. The 
greater part of the increased profits has 
been used for purposes of consolidation. 

Altogether $13,048,920 was distrib- 
uted in dividends, as against $11,448,- 
960 in 1915, and $11,071,080 in 1913. 
The reserve funds have obtained from 
the profits $3,225,112, as compared with 
$779,880 and $1,490,240 in 1915 and 
1913, respectively, while the contingen- 
cies funds have received $5,601,200, as 
against $1,184,560 and $1,136,320, re- 
spectively. To the next year’s accounts 
have been transferred such considerable 
amounts as 2,795,240, compared with 
$333,040 and $361,800 in the other 
years named, evidently in recognition 
of the fact that the year 1916 was an 
exception from a monetary point of 
view and that bad times are impending. 

During the past year a number of 
bank absorptions have taken place, 
while one bank has disappeared alto- 
gether. 

The deposits in the banks, which at 
the close of 1913 amounted to $453,- 
853,320, rose during the past year from 
$535,592,640 to $669,295,160, a strik- 
ing proof of the abundant supply of 
capital. Against total deposits of $712,- 
998,280 (including claims on and lia- 
bilities to native banks) there stood ad- 
vances to the public of $779,587,880 at 
the end of 1916. 

The number of bank offices in 1916 
rose from 721 to 805; that is to say, 
one bank office for every 7,152 inhab- 
itants (7,923 at the beginning of the 
year). At the close of 1913 the num- 
ber of banking offices was 640, or one 
for every 8,810 inhabitants, which is 
a further proof of the active expansion 
of the last few years. 


& 
Gold Imports at Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo 


F ROM September 1, 1916, to August 
31, 1917, the total gold imported 


at Buenos Aires was £7,454,400 and at 
Montevideo £4,106,285, a total of £11,- 
560,685. 


In this movement of gold the 
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banks were represented as shown here- 
with: 


Banco Holandes de la America 


4” GSS eee £4,110,960 
Banco de la Nacién Argentina.. 2,064,000 
Ernesto Tornquist & Co, Ltd... 1,570,000 
National Cit Bank, Buenos 

I ED Sci sdsanedchww a 1,329,075 
Caja de Conversion ............ 1,250,000 
Banco de la Provincia de Buenos 

IIR Vita SS ae ae ink Aa edsle aes 680,000 
Banco Italiano del Uruguay.... 182,000 
Banco Frances e Italiana para la 

America del Sud ............. 141,400 
Banco Espanol del Rio de la 

No uiie Vom Gakdas iu ae oui 126,000 
Banco Britanico de la America 

GER nee eS ee 67,250 
First National Bank of Boston, 

Buepos Aires branch ........ 40,000 

#11,560,685 


2) 
State Savings Bank of Victoria 


F ROM the annual report of this in- 

stitution for the year ending June 
30, 1917, the following information is 
taken: 


“The progress made during the year 
has been notable in many respects, and 
especially in the amount at credit of 
depositors, which has increased by 
£2,252,710, making the total amount of 
balances £28,656,994; this year’s in- 
crease has only been exceeded once in 
the history of the bank, in 1912, when 
the increase was £2,388,042. 

“Interest was paid at three and one- 
half per cent. from July to September, 
but at three and three-quarters per cent. 
on and after Ist of October, up to the 
limit of £350 for each depositor; the 
aggregate amount of excess over £350 
at credit of depositors on 30th of June 
bearing no interest was £786,646, com- 
pared with £788,104 in the previous 
year. 

“In order that depositors may re- 
ceive interest on more than £350, a 
further sum up to £1,000 may be de- 
posited as Deposit Stock, withdrawable 
on short notice, three months for each 
£100 or proportionately less for smaller 
sums, or two years for the whole sum 
of £1,000, the rate of interest being 
the same as for ordinary deposits, now 
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three and three-quarters per cent. The 
total amount of Deposit Stock at 30th 
of June at credit of 1,150 depositors 
was £301,604, an increase of £52,063 
for the year; this is included in the 
totals quoted in paragraph two above. 

“The number of accounts has in- 
creased by 33,542, making the total of 
open accounts 780,139; this increase 
has only been exceeded in two previous 
years, viz., in 1911 and 1912, when the 
‘increases were 34,909 and 46,312. 

“The small inoperative accounts 
number 179,044, and, omitting these, 
the balance of 601,095 accounts average 
£47 2s. 1d. each, compared with aver- 
age of £45 13s. 9d. in the previous year. 

“The net profit for the year, after 
writing down bank premises, etc., was 
£11,128 11s. 1d., compared with £16,834 
13s. 9d. in the previous year. 

“The balance of £77,974 13s 2d., at 
credit of profit and loss account, has 
been carried forward, and the reserve 
fund remains at £500,000.” 


& 


New Governor of the Bank 
of England 


FTER having broken the record for 

length of service as Governor of 
the Bank of England, Lord Cunliffe has 
been succeeded by Sir Brien Cokayne, 
Deputy-Governor for the last three 
years and for thirty-four years associ- 
ated with the great mercantile firm of 
Anthony Gibbs & Sons, and a partner 
in the firm since 1901. 

The appointment of a Governor from 
the ranks of merchants follows the tra- 
ditions of the bank, since its twenty- 
six directors are all merchants with two 
exceptions. 

As stated, Lord Cunliffe has broken 
all records for length of service, having 
been appointed in 1913. Although the 
term is not limited, custom has fixed it 
at two years, and before the present 
war this period had been exceeded but 
twice. William Lidderdale and David 
Powell both having served for three 
years. 
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Australian Bank Totals 


CKNOWLEDGMENT is due to 

the “Insurance and Banking 
Record” for the following comparison 
of the aggregates of the balance-sheets 
of the ordinary banks, the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, and the com- 
bined totals for each half-year since 
June 30, 1912: 


Ordinary C’wealth Combined 

Banks. Bank. Total. 

£ £ £ 
June 30, 1912........ 245,494,516 ==. sana ee 245,494,516 
Dec. 31, 1912........ 244,654,800 616,070 245,270,870 
June 30, 1913........ 245,816,601 65,055,381 250,871,982 
oe Se 248,033,361 6,558,975 254,592,336 
June 23, 1914........ 262,240,714 9,773,690 272,014,404 
Dec. 31, 1914........ 260,479,709 11,360,504 271,840,213 
June 30, 1915........ 270,458,686 16,768,465 287,227,151 
ee: Th, Bbc cssccs 275,566,488 23,933,408 299,499,846 
June 3, 1916........ 288,515,899 41,772,354 330,288,253 
Dec. 31, 1916........ 279,430,113 41,354,050 320,784,163 
June 30, 1917........ 206,116,610 ..ccccccce ceccccccces 


Adding the Commonwealth Bank total 
as at 31st December, 1916, to the above 
total of £296,116,610 for the ordinary 
banks, the combined total is 
£337,470,660. 

Taking annual periods to 30th June 
(approximately) in each year the in- 
creases shown by the above figures for 
the past five years have been as fol- 
lows: 


Annual Ordinary C’wealth Grand 
Period. Banks. Bank. Total. 
£ £ £ 
reer ere 322,085 5,055,381 5,377,466 
BEE ‘edscasscecees 16,424,113 4,718,309 21,142,422 
TED accsecucecee 8,217,972 6,994,775 15,212,747 
WUB-16 ..ccccccccccce 18,057,213 25,003,889 43,061,102 
EEE scdceccneewas 7,000,711 ccccccccce cvcccceccs 


African Banking Corporation 


ONE of the important British colo- 
nial banks is the African Banking 
Corporation, Limited, whose head office 
is at 63 London Wall, E. C. The bank 
has an authorized capital of £2,000,000, 
of which £1,200,000 is subscribed and 
£600,000 called up. The reserve fund 
is £220,000. Assets of the bank, as at 
September 30, 1916, were £7,495,065. 
The manager of the African Banking 
Corporation in London is John Martia 
Wallace, and the London bankers are 
the Bank of England, London Joint 
Stock Bank, Limited, and the Commer- 
cial Bank of Scotland. There are nu- 














merous branches of the bank at leading 
points in South Africa. The New 
York agency, at 64 Wall street, is in 
charge of William Logan. 


co 


Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. 


N June 30, last, the eleventh half- 

yearly report of this bank showed 
balance brought forward from last half- 
year, yen, 334,051, and net profit for 
the half-year, yen 1,717,771. Deposits 
were yen 156,228,874, and total re- 
sources yen 224,152,201. How the 
Sumitomo Bank, Limited, has grown 
may be seen from the following figures: 


Deposits. Loans. 

Yen. Yen. 
Dec. $1, 1912 .... 51,937,000 43,909,000 
June 30, 1913 .... 56,670,000 50,769,000 
Dec. 31, 1913 .... 59,215,000 52,946,000 
June 30, 1914 .... 65,419,000 57,882,000 
Dec. 31, 1914 .... 71,447,000 61,513,000 
June 30, 1915 .... 78,681,000 66,085,000 
Dec. 31, 1915 .... 86,123,000 75,014,000 
June 30, 1916 ....102,240,000 83,147,000 
Dec. 31, 1916 ....123,477,000 110,683,000 
June 30, 1917 ....156,228,000 139,048,000 


About Jan. 1 this bank planned to 
open a branch at Seattle under the 
management of T. Namura, formerly 
assistant manager of the San Francisco 
branch. 


& 


Bank of New Zealand 


THs bank was incorporated by act 

of the General Assembly, July 29, 
1861, and is banker to the General 
Government of New Zealand. Its 
authorized capital is £5,500,000, of 
which £2,779,988 is paid up. Reserve 
funds and undivided profits are £2,246,- 
595. The head office is at Wellington, 
New Zealand, and the London office at 
1 Queen Victoria street. William Cal- 
lender is general manager of the bank 
and Alexander Kay manager of the 
London office. As at March 31, 1917, 


the balance sheet showed deposits of 
£29,052,790 
280,167. 


and total assets £38,- 
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Royal Bank of Australia 


T the ordinary general meeting of 

shareholders of the Royal Bank 
of Australia, held at the head office, 
Melbourne, October 31, the directors 
submitted a report showing £22,306 
profits for the half-year. Out of this 
amount a dividend of eight per cent. 
was declared, £10,000 was transferred 
to the reserve fund (making the total 
£280,000), and the remainder carried 
forward. The paid-up capital of the 
bank is £300,000, and the total assets, 
Sept. 29, 1917, £4,085,418. 


& 


Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia 


T# IS institution reported on June 30, 
last: General bank deposits, $176,- 
619,699; other items, $7,848,263; sav- 
ings deposits (numbering 356,344), 
$60,472,236; total, $244,940,198. 


& 


Prosperous Showing of the 
Royal Bank of Canada 


‘THE annual statement of the Royal 
Bank of Canada for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1917, is the most 
convincing exhibit ever issued of the 
almost amazing progress the bank has 
made during the past few years. 

The advantage to Canada of having 
large and strong banking institutions 
has frequently been commented upon 
in the principal outside financial cen- 
tres, more especially since the Domin- 
ion has been thrown on her own re- 
sources due to war conditions. 

The statement of the bank is full of 
examples of how the Royal has been 
able to use its very large assets to the 
advantage of the country, and in meet- 
ing the rapidly increasing require- 
ments of its many customers. 

A glance at the general statement 
of the Royal Bank would seem to indi- 
cate that it has enjoyed one of the 
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most remarkable periods of expansion 
ever reported by a Canadian financial 
institution. This follows partly be- 
cause of the absorption made of the 
Quebec Bank, but to a very much 
larger extent it is undoubtedly due to 
the organization and important connec- 
tions which it has affected in every 
part of the Dominion. 

A closer analysis of the statement 
of assets shows that it is just a series 
of new records. A few of the out- 
standing features are a gain of over 
$82,000,000 in assets during the twelve 
months, being at the rate of over 
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$6,500,000 a month. These assets now 
stand at $335,574,186, as compared 
with $252,261,427 in 1916, and $198,- 
299,123 two years ago. 

The close relationship the Royal 
Bank enjoys with the general public 
of the country is reflected by a gain of 
over $52,000,000 in deposits, being at 
the rate of $4,000,000 a month. 

As was to be expected, the very 
much larger business handled has per- 
mitted of a substantial increase in the 
earnings of the bank. The profits for 
the year amounted to $2,327,979, equal 
to 18.03 per cent. on the capital. 


Book Reviews 





THEORY AND PRAcTICE OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT. By C. B. Thompson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Price, $1.75. 


A study of the history, methods and 
results of scientific management based 
on an investigation of the workings of 
the system in more than 140 industrial 
concerns. 

It is a book for every executive offi- 
cial of mills, factories and industrial 
plants of all kinds, mines, mercantile 
establishments, transportation com- 
panies, and, in short, for every busi- 
ness man who is responsible for the 
efficiency of a large number of em- 
ployees. 


au 


Oreration oF THE New Bank Act. 
By T. Conway, Jr., and E. M. Pat- 
terson. Lippincott Co. Price, $2.00. 


Presents a critical study of the aim 
and effect of the Federal Reserve Act 
upon each class of bank in the country 
and upon the business public in general. 
Author feels that it is impossible to 
give a complete estimate of the effect 
of an Act, marking such a distinct 
change of policy in one of the most 
important lines of business in the coun- 
try within a few weeks of its passage, 
but feels that every bit of light shed 


upon the new conditions will aid the 
banker to understand more clearly how 
his business is affected. 


ay 


Ovt Lines oF Potitica, Economy. By 
S. J. Chapman. Longmans, Green 
& Co., London. Price, $1.75. 


This third edition is the result of a 
thorough revision and partial expansion 
of the original text. Additions were 
rendered desirable by recent economic 
events connected with the war. 

Two final chapters on the develop- 
ment of Political Economy have been 


added. 
Wy 


Money anv Bankine. By W. A. Scott. 
Henry Holt & Co. Price, $2.00. 


Covers the theory of money and ex- 
change and a full history of banking 
systems in England, France, Germany 
and United States. 

A plain, straightforward account of 
the nature and functions not only of 
money in the stricter sense, but also of 
the other mediums of exchange elabor- 
ated by modern methods. 

Banking in every phase is explained 
and currency is treated in a masterful 
manner. 




















Business COMPETITION AND THE Law. 
By G. W. Montague. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, N. Y. Price, $1.75. 


Explains to “small business” (which 
rust operate under the laws made to 
control “big business’) the law of busi- 
ness competition and everyday trade 
conditions affected by the Anti-Trust 
Laws. 

Cites the dangers of aggressive sales- 
manship, drawing illustrations from the 
author’s own experiences as a corpora- 
tion lawyer. 


We 


AppiicaTioN oF Erriciency Princi- 
pLEs. By G. H. Shepard. Engineer- 
ing Magazine Co. Price, $3.00. 


An interpretation for general busi- 
ness men and industrial engineers of 
Harrington Emerson’s “twelve princi- 
ples” of industrial efficiency. 

Author attempts to steer a middle 
course between preceding books on the 
subject which have been either too 
theoretical or too engrossed in a spe- 
cific problem to be of help to the aver- 
age business man. 

By citing instances from many call- 
ings, he shows in detail the application 
of each of the principles to a wide 
number of fields, in a manner both con- 
crete and practical. 
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Hieu Cost or Livina. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


By F. C. Howe. 


A clear and analyzing study of the 
causes and aspects of the present high 
cost of living. Attributes the rise to 
economic conditions before the war, 
although the latter aggravated and 
hastened tendencies. 

Discusses freely and frankly the 
problem of feeding the nation, gam- 
bling in wheat, cold storage and dis- 
tributors, transportation embargo, why 
there is not more food, exploiting the 
farmer, and the farmer and the banker. 
Index. 

The author is commissioner of immi- 
gration, Port of New York. 


w 


Our Curer MaaistratTe aNnp His Pow- 
ers, By W. H. Taft. Columbia 
University Press. Price, $1.50. 


Lectures delivered at Columbia Uni- 
versity, giving intimate and first-handed 
views of the powers of the President. 

Discusses fully and interestingly the 
veto power, minor powers, power of ap- 
pointment, duty of the President to take 
care that the laws are executed, power 
and duties as commander-in-chief, for- 
eign power, pardoning power, and also 
gives the limitations of the President’s 
powers. 


American Association of Financial Statisticians 


NDER the above title an associa- 

tion has been formed for collect- 
ing general financial statistics. Off- 
cers are: President, Charles W. Gers- 
tenberg, New York University; secre- 
tary, Arthur Batty, Halsey, Stuart & 
Co.; first vice-president, C. Copeland, 
H. H. Copeland & Sons; second vice- 
president, Luigi Criscuolo, Redmond & 
Co.; librarian, F. E. Seidman, East- 
man, Dillon & Co.; additional member 
executive committee, F. W. Seymour, 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 
It has been decided by the organiza- 


tion to issue an official organ to be 
called “The Financial Statistician.” It 
will be published monthly, beginning 
January, 1918. Each issue will contain 
articles by members which should be of 
general interest, as well as editorials 
and other live matter. 

The aim will be to make the publi- 
cation attractive to members and others 
who may be interested in financial mat- 
ters. While many articles will be 


technical, others will be of value to the 
layman who is interested in financial 
statistics. 











New Officers of the Standard Oil 
Company 





HE board of directors of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company (of New Jer- 
sey) has elected A. C. Bedford, here- 
tofore president of the company, Chair- 
man of the board of directors and chief 





A. C. BEDFORD 


Chairman Board and Chief Executive Officer 
Standard_Oil Company, New Jersey 


executive officer. The board also 
elected as a director and president of 
the company Walter C. Teagle, former- 
ly vice-president and director of the 
Standard Oil Company (of New Jer- 
sey) and now president of the Imperial 
Oil Company, Ltd. 

This change makes the organization 
of the Standard Oil Company (of New 
Jersey) that of the 


United Corporation, 


similar to 
Steel 


very 
States 
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wherein the chairman of the board acts 
as chief executive officer and the presi- 
dent of the company has special charge 
of operations. 

In addition to his duties as president 
of the company, Mr. Bedford has for 
many months past been acting as chair- 
man of the petroleum committee cre- 
ated by the Council of National De- 
fence. In that capacity he has had a 
multitude of duties in coédperation with 





WALTER CLARKE TEAGLE 
President Standard Oil Company, New Jersey 


the Government, directed toward mob- 
ilizing the petroleum supply of the Na- 
tion for the benefit not only of the 
American Government but also for our 
Allies. With this change in the organ- 

















ization, Mr. Bedford will be able to 
continue to give such attention as may 
be necessary to activities he may be 
called upon to perform in connection 
with the Government, as well as super- 
vise the actual conduct of the company’s 
affairs. 

H. H. Tilford has resigned as a di- 
rector of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), being succeeded by 
Walter C. Teagle. 

Walter Clark Teagle was born May 
1, 1878, at Cleveland, Ohio. On both 
sides he is of English ancestry. Mr. 
Teagle’s father was a member of the 
oil firm of Scofield, Schurmer & Teagle 
of Cleveland. His maternal grand- 
father, Morris B. Clark, one of Cleve- 
land’s pioneers, was the first partner 
of John D. Rockefeller, their earliest 
business association being in the grain 
trade and the business was later ex- 
tended so as to include the oil trade 
which was then in its infancy. Mr. 
Teagle graduated from Cornell with the 
degree of bachelor of science. 

After leaving college he received his 
business training with the above-men- 
tioned firm of Scofield, Schurmer & 
Teagle. During his connection with 
this firm he gained a thorough knowl- 
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edge of the various details of the oil 
business and in 1900, when this firm 
with others was merged into the Repub- 
lic Oil Company, he was elected vice- 
president of that company. 

He remained the active manager of 
the Republic for about three years, 
when he accepted a position in the 
Standard Oil Company’s export depart- 
ment in New York. Upon joining the 
export department he was placed in 
charge of the marketing of the Stand- 
ard’s products in certain foreign coun- 
tries and in the carrying out of this 
work the greater part of his time was 
spent abroad, which brought him in 
close contact and enabled him to be- 
come familiar with the producing and 
marketing situation in all parts of the 
world, resulting in his eventually be- 
coming the head of the Standard’s ex- 
port department. 

In 1910 he was elected a director 
of the company and later became one 
of its vice-presidents, resigning this 
position in 1913 to accept the presi- 
dency of the Imperial Oil Company, 
Limited. He has also been president 
of the International Petroleum Com- 
pany since its formation in 1915. 


a 


Limitation on ‘*‘ Real Estate Furniture and Fixtures’’ 


T HE amount which a bank may 

properly invest in its building and 
equipment has been the subject of fre- 
quent discussion. In New Mexico such 
an investment is fixed by law. Section 
32 of the Banking Act of New Mexico 
provides: 


“No bank shall have invested in its 
banking-house and lot, or lots, on 
which the same is situated, together 
with the furniture and fixtures of said 
banking-house, more than one-third of 


its paid-up capital and surplus. Any 
existing bank having invested in its 
banking-house and lot, or lots, on which 
the same is situated, together with the 
furniture and fixtures of said banking- 
house, more than one-third of its paid- 
up capital and surplus shall on or be- 
fore January 1, 1918, charge off such 
amount so invested as may be in ex- 
cess of one-third of its paid-up capital 
and surplus and shall no longer carry 
the same upon the books of said bank 
as an asset.” 





“The Dollar Spent For Unnecessary 
Things is a Menace to Our 
Country” 





By FRANK A. VANDERLIP, Director War Savings Department 





DOLLAR that is not at work is 
almost as truly a drain upon so- 
ciety as an idle man, and in the time 
of this crisis, when the world urgently 
needs every dollar, a hoarded dollar 
is a slacker. 
“There is something worse than a 
slacker, though. A slacker is only a 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
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negative quantity. But a dollar spent 
for an unnecessary thing to-day be- 
comes an ally of the enemy. It is a 
traitor dollar, because the labor of men 
and women is employed needlessly to 
make useless things, when the govern- 
ment needs that labor to make things 
that are essential for our soldiers in 
winning the war—so we see that the 
dollar spent for unnecessary things is 
a menace to our country, a menace in 
this world fight for freedom. 

“It is for every person to stop and 
consider, before spending each dollar, 
into which pan of the scale they throw 
it. Will they buy unnecessary things, 
and by the weight cast on that side of 
the scale contribute to our defeat, or 
will they refrain from the unnecessary 
purchases and put the dollar into the 
hands of the government, enabling it 
to buy the things, the weight of which 
will be a real help toward victory? Let 
every one picture that scale in front of 
them when they spend moncy. 

“American soldiers need a_ vast 
amount of equipment. It is impossible 
to produce all the equipment a great 
army needs, in the shortest possible 
time, unless the government is amply 
supplied with labor. 

“When you hire a man to produce for 
you an unnecessary article you are 
competing with the government for that 
man’s labor. By just so much you are 
helping to make ineffective and more 
dangerous the work the American sol- 
dier has to do. You are paying to make 
that dollar inefficient.” 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders ani other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Tl. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Art, Carl W., manager publicity ‘arora 


Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


B 


Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, tvansville. tne 

Bailey, W., cashier, First National Bank of 

Glarkevitic, Clarksville, — 

Bankers Maxazine, ‘the, New Yu 

Bauder, Ray E., cashier, First National Bank, 
Taylorville, Tu. 

Baugher, E. M., president, 
Association Co., Newark, 

Bennett. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, lansing, Mich. 
Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla 
Bollman, H. C., cashier, 
Collinsville, Okla. 
Branham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla, 

Brown, K. A., assisiunt cushier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Kaleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F, B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Burwell, Stephen L., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


Cc 


Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Copp, R. Reed, assistant advertising manager, 
National City Bank, New York City. 
Craig, David, Tradesmen’s National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. S.. publicity manager, 
» New York City. 
Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, 
Co., High Point, N. C. 
Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial 
Bank. Ialeigh. N. C. 
Currey, Bradley, c/o Fourth and First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


D 


Davenport, C. M., manager new business de- 
partment, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


The Home Building 


First National Bank, 


National 


First Na- 


Penn. 


Guaranty 
Home Banking 


National 


Durham, T. R., assistant cashier, Seman 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Ten 

Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, Firat National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side Savings 

Bank, New York City. 
Ellsworth, F. W., secretary, Guaranty Trust Ce., 
New York City. 


First Na- 


F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., 7a Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. 

Frieden, Ben W., 334 Sy “Building, Sioux 
City, lowa. 


G 


Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hamsher, C. F., cashier First 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Harper, . A. Lumberman’s 
Houston, Tex, 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hill, John R., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, 

Hillyer, E. l., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hoagiand, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tienal City Rank, Chicago, Ill. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of 
publicity, The Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hokansun, N. M., State Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


National Bank, 
National Bank, 


First National Bank, 


J 


Jarvis, — D., c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 
ute 

Jenkins, W. L., Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co,, Weert Chester Va 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, 1204 E. 63rd 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Jones. W. P., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


K 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, 
tleral Rank, Shrevenort 

Kay, W. R., Jr., manager publicity department, 
Sacramento Bank and Fort Sutter National 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


Commercial Na- 
n 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Rank, Stroudsbure, Pa. 

Keyton, Grover, manager advertising depart- 
ment, Capital National Bank, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
Kittredge, E. H., Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., 


publicity 
Boston, 


L 
First National Bank, Lakeland, 


manager, 
Mass. 


B. W., 


* John; cashier, 
olumtbios, Mant 
evel, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
Fla. 


Lanier, 
Fla. 


Logan, Columbus State Bank, 


sonville, Jacksonville, 
M 
McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Park Trust Co., 


re Ce, 

Ralph H., Worcester, 

gs 

Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 


Marvel, 


Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Merri.:. Frank, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Meyer, A. J.. publicity Grosetnent, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. 

Mille, W. c., Sew pn Department, Metro- 


pellion Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
tv 


Moser. Tf. W., assisinnt cashier, St, Louls Union 
Bank, St. Louis, Ma, 
Muirns aed, th. & vice-president, The Stock 
frnw: we ont Peek Waerland Wea 
Murray, W T’., enshler, Bank of San Rafael, 
Sun Rafacl, Cal. 
N 


Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, 
presivent, St. l'aul, Minn, 

Norton, W. W., treasurer, Kobbing Burrall Trust 
Co., Lakeville, Conn, 


vice- 


Oo 
Overton, J. A., cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown’ Branch, 

N. Y. P 


Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D 


Potter, A. E.. president, Broadway National 


Pack “Naeh='lle Tenn 
Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 


tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Russell, W. W., cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 
8 


Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
renham, Tex, 

Scott, Wainer, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Shepherd, George W., 

Co., Bostan, Mass. 
Shoven, A. M., cashier Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, Il 
Smith, . ©. vice-president, 
Bank, Clinton, lowa,. 
Smith, T. , Jr., Manager, 
hankers, New York City 
Starr, E. L., publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Stein, tudolph, w-Sistant Cashier, 
State Bank, New York City. 
Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, O. 
Stoner, T. H., cashier, ‘the Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


c/o International Trust 


City National 
Gimbel Brothers, 


Juvhn Nemeth 


T 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J, 
Van Name, Miss M. I., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
w 
John W., Lake County 
Bank, Madison, S. D. 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany, N. Y. 
Williaisw. J &., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
Com- 


tienal Bank, Seranton. Pa. 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 


Wadden, president 


Wilson, C. C., ‘cashier, Continental and 


Ill. 
Withers, K. K., publicity manager, County Sav- 
ings Bank, Scranton, Pa, 


Zz 
Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, 


Zimmerman, t’/aul K., cashier, Uak Park Trust 


and Savings Bank, Oak Park, IIl. 


au 


And Members of Congress Too? 


N discussing methods for the sale 
of bonds, the London “Statist” 
says: 


i 


“The regret is that a country-wide 
campaign for this purpose was not un- 
dertaken months ago, for long before 
the National War Bonds were offered 
it was generally known that a new 
form of borrowing of some kind or 
other was contemplated. However, the 
matter to consider at the moment is as 
to the best means to employ to con- 
duct a general campaign throughout the 
country with the object of stimulating 


the sale of the bonds. One method we 
would suggest is that members of 
Parliament should participate in the 
campaign. Everyone is well acquainted 
with the surprising energy they dis- 
play at election times when they are 
out to get votes, and surely the existing 
needs of the country would seem to 
call for equal activity on their part at 
the present moment. Were they to 
adopt this course it could scarcely be 
denied they would be performing a far 
more useful service to the nation than 
many of them now appear to be doing 
in the House.” 
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Main Entrance, Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 























WILLIAM SHEERER 
President Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 
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Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 





HE many large and varied indus- 

tries of Newark, the rapid in- 

crease in population and in 
commerce, the continued advancement 
in financial importance, all demanded 
a bank that would adequately represent 
the city’s present banking needs and 
provide for those of the future. 

With this thought in mind, the di- 
rectors and stockholders of the Second 
National Bank, the German National 
Bank and the State Banking Company, 
after full consideration decided in 
August, 1902, to merge the three in- 
stitutions into a single bank—the Union 
National Bank. The condition of the 
three banks on September 30, 1901, 
had been as shown herewith: 


Second German State 
National National Banking 
Co. 
eee $300,000 $200,000 $100,000 
a 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Undivided 
PVOBH .ccscs 31,935 237,950 48,037 
Individual de- 
a reer 891,258 2,294,767 1,120,879 
Loans and dis- 
SO ae 1,026,540 2,153,206 1,300,512 
Total resources. 1,576,685 2,956,976 1,751,730 


Instead of making the capital of the 
combined banks $600,000, the capital 
was increased to $1,500,000, and the 
surplus raised from $300,000 to 
$1,500,000; undivided profits reduced 
from $317,922 to a little over $100,000. 

The growth of the bank since the 
merger is strikingly shown in the ac- 
companying figures: 
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WILLIAM C. PEARSON 
CASHIER 


5) Mien te aid — 





CHARLES H. IMHOFF 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


EDWARD L. ARNOLD 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 
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Main Lobby from Entrance, Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 


Jan. 26, 1907 





Apr. 18, 1912 


Nov. 20, 1917 


Oe $1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,500,000 
I apie kinann sc 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Undivided profits.... 123,173 531,197 985,157 978,062 
Deposits ........... 5,990,521 9,379,444 12,130,099 22,334,436 
Total resources...... 9,163,724 13,170,641 17,490,256 27,032,868 


From this record it clearly appears 
that the policy of uniting the banks 
named into a single institution has 
proved highly successful. It may be 
said, incidentally, that the policy of 
consolidating a number of small banks 
into one large bank has been a ten- 
dency of modern banking, and indeed 
it has become practically a necessity, 
because no single small bank can ade- 
quately meet the very large require- 
ments of present-day business. The 
officers and directors of the constituent 
banks out of which the Union National 
Bank was formed had the foresight to 
agree on consolidation at the right 
time. They soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing the succeeding bank become 
the largest national bank in the State 
of New Jersey—certainly a justifica- 
tion of the step they had taken. 








As a rule the strength of a bank is 
in proportion to its size, because of 
greater capital and surplus and for 
the further reason that the greater the 
volume of assets the wider the distribu- 
tiun of loans, with a tendency to in- 
creased safety. Besides, as the law 
limits the amount of loans a bank may 
make to a single individual, corporation 
or firm, basing the limitation on the 
bank’s capital and surplus, it became 
necessary to provide for enlarged lend- 
ing capacity to meet the extraordinary 
growth in business in recent years. 

On the score of strength and service, 
therefore, the Union National Bank has 
enjoyed many advantages over either 
the former institutions, and it has also 
largely added to the number of its ac- 
counts, thus reaching more people in 
the community. 
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Committee Room, Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 


THE BANK’S NEW QUARTERS 


In November, 1917, the Union Na- 
tional Bank, having outgrown its origi- 
nal banking offices on Broad street, 
moved to its present home in the North 
building of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, at the corner of 
Bank and Broad streets. 

The Union National Bank is the 
latest of a long series of banking- 
houses designed by Geo. B. Post & 
Sons, who are also the architects of all 
the large buildings constituting the 
home offices of the Prudential Company. 

The bank occupies the entire ground 
floor and basement and a portion of 
the second floor of this building, an 
amount of space totalling approximate- 
ly 20,400 square feet. 

The public entrance to the main 
banking offices on the ground floor is 
from Broad street—an entrance of im- 
pressive and dignified character, with 
its deeply-recessed, arched and sculp- 
tured portal in the style of the Italian 
Romanesque; its marble walled vesti- 
bule, and its heavy bronze doors. 


To the left of the visitor entering here 
will be found the offices of the presi- 
dent, vice-president and _ cashiers. 
These offices are separate from each 
other and from the public space only 
by a low balustrade; a method in ac- 
cordance with that modern and grow- 
ing idea in banking practice, that the 
officers of a bank be always in direct 
touch with, and within sight of, their 
public. 

These offices are comfortably fur- 
nished with hangings, rugs and furni- 
ture, specially selected and designed 
for their various purposes—being lo- 
cated in the Bank and Broad street cor- 
ner of the floor they are well lighted 
and ventilated, and have in addition a 
pleasant outlook upon these streets. 

It is of interest to note the well- 
planned location of the loan depart- 
ment, conference room, stenographers’ 
room and general bookkeepers’ room, 
which are all in direct touch with the 
officers’ quarters, by means of a pri- 
vate corridor; to note also the private 
automatic elevator, which operates di- 
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rectly between these officers’ quarters, 
the directors’ room, and committee 
room on the floor above. 

The main banking room is wains- 
coted in a cream colored marble, and 
is well lighted by semi-indirect light- 
ing fixtures of wrought and gilded iron. 

The bank screen which defines the 
public space in this room is built of 
Italian and American walnut, and is 
designed in the style of the Francis I, 
a style which is in harmony with that 
of the building. Its color and the deli- 
cacy and fine modelling of the ornament 
which is found on pilaster, panel and 
cornice, add a touch of intimacy and 
charm to the room—a touch which here 
is noteworthy because of the lack of it 
in the average banking-room owing to 
the use there of such materials as mar- 
ble and bronze for the screen. 

Back of this screen and to the left 
of the entrance are located the loan 
department, the supply department, 
pay-roll room, and collection depart- 
ment; opposite the entrance and be- 
yond the above-named departments will 
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Directors’ Room, Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 


be found the various receiving and pay- 
ing tellers’ cages, the bookkeeping de- 
partment and the transit department. 
All of these departments are equally 
accessible and visible to every patron 
of the bank. 

Consideration for the women patrons 
is expressed in the ladies’ retiring room 
opening from the public space. This 
room is furnished to please the most 
discriminating feminine taste, and is 
charming in its quiet toned walls and 
painted furniture. 

On the second floor is located the 
directors’ room with its necessary serv- 
ice units of committee room, coat room 
and toilets. 

This directors’ room is a well-pro- 
portioned and dignified room, in the 
same architectural style as the main 
banking-room. Its walls are panelled 
up to the pilaster ceiling in Italian and 
American walnut, stained, rubbed and 
waxed until it has gained a rich, warm, 
nut-brown color. Its quict dignity is 
enhanced by the walnut furniture, rugs, 
and window hangings, all in toncs of 
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Rear Lobby, Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 


brown that blend into the tones of the 
walls. 

The electric lighting fixtures are of 
antique wrought iron, accented here 
and there with touches of old gold. The 
ante-room is wainscoted with oak pan- 
elling of the same color as the directors’ 
room. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
private elevator, these rooms are acces- 





Stairway to Directors’ Room, Union National 
Bank, Newark, N, J. 


sible from the main stairway of the 
banking-room below. 

This stairway is also the public ap- 
proach to the safe deposit department 
in the basement. It opens directly into 
the ante-room of this department, 
which is screened from the guard room 
by a screen of polished steel. Directly 
opposite the entrance to the guard room 
is seen the massive vault door and vesti- 





Vault Door Closed, Union National Bank, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Vault Door and Vestibule, Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 


bule. The massiveness of these can be 
better appreciated perhaps by the state- 
ment that together they weigh forty- 
four tons and that the thickness of the 
door alone is fifteen inches. 

The vault in plan measures 14 feet 
by 34 feet 8 inches and extends in 
height from the basement floor to the 
ground floor, the top of the vault form- 
ing the support for that part of the 
ground floor directly over it. The clear 
height inside is 8 feet 4 inches. 

The roof of. the vault consists of a 
twenty-inch solid concrete slab sup- 
ported by fifteen-inch beams imbedded 
in the concrete. The side and end 
walls are also made of twenty-inch solid 
concrete, while the floor consists of an 
eighteen-inch concrete slab, within 
which is imbedded six-inch steel rail- 
road rails, spaced and interlocked so as 
to form a solid steel platform at the 
bottom of the slab. 

The sides, ends, and the roof have 
steel bar reinforcements, placed so as 
to form two steel cages having a five- 


inch mesh, one cage placed six inches 
from the outside of the slab, and one 
placed six inches from the inside of the 
slab. 

The interior of the vault is lined 
completely on all surfaces with a three- 
inch thickness of burglar-proof steel 
plates, the floor having in addition to 
the plates a finished marble floor. 

The vault contains 848 safe-deposit 
boxes of various sizes. The total weight 
of the vault and equipment is 575 tons 
and is divided as follows: 


Doors and vestibule ............. 44 tons 
Safe deposit compartments...... 41 “ 
DO GD (cidadsedeneeunens B= * 


Burglar proof crome steel lining.. 109 
Steel railroad rails .............. g 


Steel reinforcing bars............ aes 
Concrete walls, roof, floor, and 
steel support for vault........ 330 “ 
575 


This total weight is supported by a 
heavy steel platform consisting of fif- 
teen-inch floor beams and twenty by 
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Conference Room and Office, Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 


twenty-four inch side wall beams, which 
frame into three lines of thirty-six-inch 
plate girders, which in turn frame to 
six main building columns through 
which the load is carried to the founda- 
tions. 

A feature of this department is the 
coupon booth room, divided into a num- 
ber of private compartments in which 
the box renter may secure privacy and 
comfort. Each booth is equipped with 
table and chairs, and an electric light 
is placed under each table so that in 
all the booths there is no dark corner, 
where valuable papers might be acci- 
dentally dropped and overlooked. 

This department is also accessible 
from the private elevator. 

In the basement in addition to the 
bank examiners’ room, the fireproof 
book vault, the storage and supply 
rooms, are located the locker rooms, 
toilets and rest rooms for male and fe- 
male employees. 

On this floor also will be found a 
large, well-lighted and comfortable 
reading room, where the employees 


have access to the leading periodicals 
and literature on the subject of bank- 
ing. 

From this description of the bank’s 
new home it may be learned that the 
aim was to provide banking rooms 
meeting in the most complete manner 
possible the requirements of safety, 
convenience and comfort, combined with 
tasteful and pleasing effects in con- 
struction, equipment and decoration. 
The result, it is believed, reflects the 
friendly atmosphere which it is intend- 
ed shall pervade the bank at all times. 


PERSONNEL OF THE BANK 


Those who direct the affairs of the 
Union National Bank are men of 
proved ability and integrity and of 
wide banking experience. Brief bio- 
graphical sketches of each of the off- 
cers follow: 

William Scheerer, President.—Mr. 
Scheerer was born in New York city 
and while yet a boy moved to Newark. 
His business career started in 1874 
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View of Vault Interior showing safety deposit boxes, Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 


when he obtained a position with the 
State Trust Co., which was later 
changed in name to the State Banking 
Co., in which institution he rose from 
the lowest position to that of vice-presi- 
dent. In 1902 when the consolidation 
of the German National Bank, the Sec- 
ond National Bank and the State Bank- 
ing Co. was effected, and out of which 
grew the Union National Bank, Mr. 
Scheerer was elected to the presidency 
and has held that office ever since. Mr. 
Scheerer is a director of the Fidelity 
Trust Co., the Essex County Trust 
Co., and the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey. He is president 
of the Essex County Sinking Fund 
Commission and a governor of the Es- 
sex County Country Club. He resides 
at East Orange. 

Uzal H. McCarter, Vice-President.— 
Mr. McCarter is president of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Co., the largest trust com- 
pany in New Jersey, and is also a for- 
mer president of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He enjoys a wide acquaint- 
ance and a solid reputation among 
banking and business men generally. 

C. H. Imhoff, Vice-President.—Mr. 
Imhoff was born at Nebraska City, 
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Nebr., and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. He studied law 
and was admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the State of Nebras- 
ka. However, he never practised law, 
but took the course for the benefit that 
it might be to him in the banking busi- 
ness. He started as messenger in the 
First National Bank of Lincoln, Neb., 
passing through all of the various de- 
partments in that institution. In 
1899 he moved to New York and 
accepted the vice-presidency of the 
Ninth National Bank. Later on he 
held the position of vice-president in 
the Chatham National Bank and for 
several years before coming to Newark 
was vice-president of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York. Mr. Imhoff 
has a farm in the Princeton Hills near 
Hopewell, N. J., where he resides the 
greater portion of the year. He is a 
member of the Union League Club, 
Bankers Club, Lotos Club, Essex 
County Country Club, Sons of the 
American Revolution, Academy of Po- 
litical Science, and many other organi- 
zations of like character. 

W. C. Pearson, Cashier.—Mr. Pear- 
son was born in Newark in 1867 and 
educated in Newark public schools, 
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leaving Newark High School before 
finishing, to accept a clerkship in the 
German National Bank in July, 1883, 
as messenger. He has been connected 
continuously in the German National 
Bank, or its successor, the Union Na- 
tional Bank, up to the present time, 
having had practical experience in 
every department to his present posi- 
tion of cashier. He was appointed as- 
sistant cashier in 1909, and succeeded 
Mr. A. W. Conklin as cashier, upon his 
retirement in January, 1916. 

Mr. Pearson resides in East Orange, 
is an active member of Roseville Ath- 
letic Club, Essex Fells Country Club, 
Down Town Club and 
American Revolution. 

Erwin D. Farnsworth, Assistant 
Cashier.—Mr. Farnsworth entered the 
National State Bank of Newark on 
January 21, 1873, as runner, succeed- 
ing Wilbur H. Tunis, who left that 
bank to enter the National Newark 
Banking Co., of which he later became 
cashier. 

Many changes occurred in the cleri- 
cal force of the National State Bank, 
and within a very short time Mr. 
Farnsworth was advanced to the posi- 
tion of discount clerk and general ac- 
counts bookkeeper, which position he 
held until called to the cashiership of 
the Second National Bank, February 
1, 1889. This office he held until the 
consolidation of the Second National 
with the German National and State 
Banking Co., forming the Union Na- 
tional Bank, in June, 1902, of which he 
was made one of the assistant cashiers. 
He also held the office of treasurer of 
the Dime Savings Institution of New- 
ark for several years, resigning within 
a year or two after the consolidation. 
He is a member of the Newark Board of 
Trade, Wednesday Club, New Jersey 
Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and a life member of the Young 


of the Sons of 
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Men’s Christian Association and New 
Jersey Historical Society. 

Edward L. Arnold, Assistant Cash- 
ier—Mr. Arnold was born in Newark 
in 1874. At an early age he removed 
with his parents to East Orange, where 
his boyhood days were spent on the 
farms of that section of the town now 
known as Ampere. He attended the 
public schools, graduating from the 
high school department at the age of 
fifteen. Shortly afterward, in 1889, he 
entered the employ of the State Bank- 
ing Co. as runner. A few years later he 
was appointed receiving teller and later 
paying teller, which position he held at 
the time of the consolidation of the 
State Banking Co. with the Second Na- 
tional Bank and German National, 
forming the Union National, in 1902. 

Here he was given the desk of second 
paying teller, passing to first in 1909, 
and a few years later was elected as- 
sistant cashier. 

Outside of banking Mr. Arnold has 
been more or less active in building 
and loan circles, holding the position of 
treasurer in the Howard and Wee- 
quahic, and also acts as auditor of two 
cthers. 

Oscar H. Merz, Assistant Cashier.— 
Mr. Merz was born in Newark Septem- 
ber 19, 1875. He graduated from the 
Third Ward Public School, and contin- 
ued in the Newark High School, and at 
the close of the junior year entered the 
State Banking Company as messenger. 
He served in the various departments 
of the bank, and at the consolidation 
of the German National Bank, Second 
National Bank and State Banking 
Co., forming the Union National Bank, 
was made loan clerk. In January, 
1915, he was made assistant cashier. 
Mr. Merz is one of the trustees of the 
Newark Association of Credit Men, 
and Secretary of the Manufacturers’ 
Building and Loan Association. 
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Buenos Aires Branch of the First National Bank of Boston ; 
Corner Bartolome Mitre and San Martin Streets, the ‘‘ Wall and Broad”’ of the Argentinian Metropolis 
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The Buenos Aires Branch of the First 
National Bank of Boston 





N the early part of February of last 
year, the First National Bank of 
Boston announced its decision to 
pen a branch office at Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic, having selected as 
executive for this operation Mr. Noel 
I’. Tribe, who had for a long period 


been a resident of that city and a mem- 
ber of its banking fraternity. 
Employing that spirt of promptness 
of execution which is so strongly dis- 
played at the home office, through the 
untiring efforts of both Mr. Tribe and 
Mr. F. Abbot Goodhue, vice-president 
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Main banking floor, First National Bank of Boston Buenos Aires Branch 
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Discount and Foreign Exchange Departments ; credit department in balcony 
First National Bank of Boston Buenos Aires Branch 
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The Manager’s Office, Buenos Aires Branch, First National Bank of Boston 





Paying and Receiving Tellers’ Departments, Buenos Aires Branch, First National Bank of Boston 
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Bookkeepers’ Department, Buenos Aires Branch, First National Bank of Boston 


This solid marble screen is directly behind the paying tellers. 


Balances and signatures are verified and 


checks entered on books before payment 


of the bank, the new institution began 
actual operations on July 14. The 
opening functions were attended by the 
leading representatives of the Amer- 
ican and British colonies in Buenos 
Aires, as well as the business commu- 
nity of the city. 

The deposits for the first day of the 
opening totaled 5,180,000 pesos and, 
when these lines go to press, accord- 
ing to the last statement, the bank 
holds funds of 17,600,000 pesos, con- 
tributed by American, Argentine, Brit- 
ish and French individuals, corpora- 
tions and private firms. 

Boston and New England at large 
may be considered one of the leading 
trading points between Argentina and 
the United States, and the establish- 
ment of this branch bank of a New 
England institution, based and con- 
ducted on principles of public service 
at all times, will serve to strengthen 


and increase trade relations with the 


Argentine Republic. The branch office 
will be run as an adjunct of the Amer- 
ican institution, and the favorable com- 
ments received from visitors returning 
from the Argentine express in highest 
terms the courtesy and business like, 
efficient attention received at the 
branch from the managing staff and 
its employees. 

Trade opportunities are investigated 
by the branch as a part of its service 
to its local customers and for the full 
benefit of the trade of the New Eng- 
land States. This service is given 
freely, and the bank only enters the 
transactions, resulting from its recom- 
mendation, as a banker, and not as the 
principal or a factor in the merchan- 
dising. 

It has developed a system and main- 
tains its operations on lines analogous 
to those of the home office, which have 
proven to be effective and convenient 
equally to banks and the public. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET IN CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 
23-28, 1918 


Following a careful investigation of 
hotel accommodations and convention 
facilities by.General Secretary Fred E. 
Farnsworth of the American Bankers 
Association, acting under instructions 
of the administrative committee, the 
committee at an important meeting just 
held in New York city decided on Chi- 
cago as the place and the week of 
September 23, 1918, as the time, for 
the 44th annual convention of the asso- 
ciation. At the recent convention in 
Atlantic City, the Executive Council 
voted to meet next year in Chicago, 
provided suitable arrangements could 
be made. In Chicago Colonel Farns- 
worth conferred with James B. Forgan 
and received assurances that the Chi- 
cago Clearing-House committee will 
meet in the near future and make a full 
selection of the numerous committees 
charged with the detail work, so that 
preparations for the great gathering 
may go forward at once. The Congress 
Hotel and Annex will be used as head- 
quarters. 

The administrative committee also 
received a report from the general sec- 
retary as to the availability of Hot 
Springs, Ark., for the next spring meet- 
ing of the Executive Council, and 
Colonel Farnsworth has recommended 
its selection with the Eastman Hotel as 
headquarters. The dates selected are 
April 22-24, 1918. 


AMERICAN TRADE ACCEPTANCE COUNCIL 


Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board of the Irving National Bank, 
New York, in a recent address had this 
to say of the American Trade Accept- 
ance Council: 

This is the situation which the American 


Trade Acceptance Council presents to the 
business men and bankers of the United 


States, requesting their fullest coéperation 
in securing for it serious and careful con- 
sideration. 

Acting as it does in a solely representa- 
tive capacity, the Council realizes that its 
success in this worthy movement will de- 
pend upon the nature of the support it re- 
ceives from the business and financial activi- 
ties of the nation in whose interest it has 
been created. 

The Acceptance cause is a worthy one. 
In the present national emergency this 
method is destined to play a most impor- 
tant part—its national use will go far to- 
ward converting into active and usable form 
the immense value now unavailable because 
of the general existence of improper 
methods. 

The obligation of the Council is to pre- 
sent the Trade Acceptance cause in such 
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manner as to do fullest justice to its most 
substantial merit—that of business and 
financial interests is to extend complete 
coéperation to the end that there may be 
developed financial machinery which may 
properly supplement national effort in the 
all important task of winning the war. 





EDMUND S. WOLFE 
Assistant Cashier, National City Bank, New York 


NEW ASSISTANT NATIONAL 


CITY 


CASHIERS OF 
BANK 


Two assistant cashiers have lately 
been added to the official staff of the 
National City Bank of New York— 
Edmund S. Wolfe and John Howard 
Holbrook. 

Mr. Wolfe was born in Frederick, 
Md., September 6, 1883. His banking 
career began with the Traders National 
Bank of Washington, which bank he 
entered as a junior clerk. He later 
resigned from that bank to accept a 
position in the American National Bank 
of Washington, of which he was elected 
assistant cashier in 1907, which office 
he held continuously until 1912, in 


which year he was elected cashier of 
the 


District National Bank of Wash- 
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ington. Mr. Wolfe remained in this 
position until November 1, 1917, on 
which date he began his duties in The 
National City Bank of New York. 

In addition to being an officer and a 
member of the board of directors of the 
District National Bank, he also as- 
sisted in the organization of the Farm- 
ers and Mechanics Bank, Seat Pleas- 
ant, Md., and of the Washington Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, Washington, D. 
C., being a member of the board of di- 
rectors of both the above banks. For 
the past three years he has been sec- 
retary of the Bankers Association of 
the District of Columbia, and has trav- 
eled extensively, attending state con- 
ventions, and representing the District 
of Columbia at the American Bankers’ 





JOHN HOWARD HOLBROOK 
Assistant Cashier, National City Bank, New York 


Association conventions. Mr. Wolfe 
is also well known in the American In- 
stitute of Banking. He was one of 
the organizers of Washington Chap- 
ter, serving as chairman on many im- 
portant committees, as secretary and 
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of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $11,500,000 
A Service to Banks 


Weighty problems involving questions of finance and business, 
before the war, now frequently present themselves for solution, demanding quick 
decisions based on accurate judgment, 

In order to meet these conditions, our functions have been enlarged to 
include a Service which, upon request, acts in advisory capacity to Banks and 
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later as president. He is a graduate 
of the institute and has always been 
active in its educational activities. He 
has also attended many conventions of 
this organization. 

Mr. Wolfe is a member of the board 
of directors and the finance committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Washington and a member 
of the Delta Tau Delta and Phi Delta 
Phi fraternities. 

In his new position he will be in 
charge of all the bank’s business ema- 
nating from the Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict of Cleveland. 

Mr. Holbrook was born in Illinois. 
In 1904, through his acquaintance with 
Mr. Vanderlip, he became connected 
with the National City Bank of New 
York, and spent nearly two years in 
various kinds of work in the bond de- 
partment. At that time, the Ridgely 


National Bank of Springfield, Ill., de- 


sired to 


official _ staff. 


increase its 





Through his friends in the National 
City Bank, Mr. Holbrook was brought 
to their attention and was made the 
active vice-president of that bank on 
October 1, 1905, and remained there 
until October 1, 1917. During this 
period, the bank was moved from the 
building it had occupied for fifty years 
into new quarters ‘and the deposits 
were more than tripled. 

In Springfield Mr. Holbrook was 
active in civic affairs. His work as 
vice-president of the Commercial As- 
sociation and chairman of its indus- 
trial committee made him many friends 
among the business men. He was 
treasurer of the Red Cross War Fund, 
member of the Liberty Loan commit- 
tee, chairman of the committee on city 
finances, and treasurer of the Spring- 
field Survey. 

The work assigned to Mr. Holbrook 
in the National City Bank is in Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts 7 and 9. 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


| Vice-Presidents 





NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY, METROPOLI- 


TAN TRUST CO. 


Irwin G. Jennings, recently elected 
an assistant secretary of the Metro- 
politan Trust Co., New York, began 





IRWIN G. JENNINGS 
New Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Trust Co., 
New York 


his financial career two years ago when 
he became manager of the company’s 
new business department. Though 
short in point of years, his banking 
one of achievement 
constructive methods 


career has been 


in introducing 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $800,000 
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THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
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and organization in his department 
and in building up business. After 
taking his law and master of arts de- 
grees at a prominent middle western 
university, he held several important 
executive positions in the commercial 
world. He was secretary of one of 
New York City’s largest milk distribu- 
tion concerns when he left to become 
new business manager for the Metro- 
politan Trust Co. Mr. Jennings is 
also interested in educational reform 
work and in the problems of municipal 
government. 
THE WORLD'S SUGAR SUPPLY 
The National Bank of Commerce, 
New York, has issued a_ timely 
pamphlet on “The World’s Sugar Sup- 
ply: Its Sources and Distribution.” A 
careful analysis is presented of the 


production of cane and beet sugar. 
Those countries are indicated which 
are the chief exporters of the 
two kinds of sugar in daily use 
and an analysis is made of the 
factors affecting the great consum- 


ing nations, which are now chiefly in- 
volved in the sugar shortage, namely, 
France, Great Britain and the United 
States. It comes to the reader with a 
sense of surprise when he discovers 
that 300 years ago the great mass of 
the people had scarcely tasted sugar, 
while for the rich it was the rarest of 
luxuries. The following facts will! 
prove interesting: 

The total sugar production of the world 
has increased from 1,288,000 tons in 1840 to 
an average a little in excess of 19,000,0' 
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tons for the four years from 1914-15 to 
1917-18 inclusive. The sugar of ordinary 
domestic consumption was first produced 
exclusively from the sugar cane which is 
a native of the tropics and which does not 
flourish profitably outside of a sub-tropical 
climate. The presence of the same kind 
of sugar that is found in the sugar cane 
was discovered in the root of the beet as 
late as 1747. Beet sugar became of com- 
mercial importance early in the nineteenth 
century. It increased rapidly in importance 
until during the ten years from 1889-90 to 
1898-99 it constituted three-fifths of the 
world’s supply. One of the most dramatic 
races of history is that which took place 
between beet and cane sugar. Cane sugar 
has apparently won the victory, for in the 
five years from 1909-10 to 1913-14 just pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the war it consti- 
tuted fifty-five per cent. of the world’s 


product. Cane sugar production has in- 
creased from a little less than 7,700,000 
ton in 1904-05 to an estimated crop of 


about 13,475,000 tons for the year 1917-18. 
The United States is the heaviest sugar 
consumer of the world, our average con- 
umption for the five years 1908-09 to 1912- 
{3 being 3,797,610 tons per year. The 


United Kingdom is second, having averaged 
consumption for the same period of a 
little over 2,000,000 tons per year. 


Russia 
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‘*The Bank That Service Built’’ 
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is third and Germany and France follow 
as to total quantity consumed. 

The present shortage in the sugar supply 
is temporary and will be relieved as soon 
as the new crop begins to arrive. The 
crops for each of the three years since the 
war has been in full swing, 1915-16, 1916-17 
and 1917-18 (estimated), approximate the 
average for the five years preceding the 
war, in round numbers 18,500,000 tons. It 
is true that this figure represents a decline 
of about 2,000,000 tons below the produc- 
tion for the three crop years 1912-13, 1913- 
14 and 1914-15. However, these were rec- 
ord breaking years representing the world’s 
maximum production. Cane sugar produc- 
tion has increased since the outbreak of the 
war by more than 2,000,000 tons over the 
pre-war five year average, and this has 
partially offset the loss in beet sugar pro- 
duction due to war conditions. 


TRADE AND THE WAR 


G. A. O'Reilly, foreign trade repre- 
sentative of the Irving National Bank, 
New York, addressed the Cleveland 
Advertising Club, December 12 on the 
subject of “Trade and the War.” The 
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following is typical of the spirit of the 
address: 


But, while plans for the trade of the 
future must be built upon knowledge which 
only the developments of the future can 
bring, we at least can build in the present 
so strongly as to provide against whatever 
dangers may come. 

We can insist upon intensive national 
production—can teach our wasteful nation 
the true meaning of economy—can destroy 
the fictions which have arrayed class against 
class and interest against interest in such a 
way as practically to classify effective 
united national effort among the lost arts. 
We can eliminate the unscientific and waste- 
ful business method which in the past have 
borne so unfavorably upon the effectiveness 
of national resources. We can force into 
the consciousness of those in national gov- 
ernment the realization that their proper 
representation is of the nation and of the 
national interest, and not of some purely 
local privilege or fiction or prejudice. 

And, most important of all, we can so 
deport ourselves during the war as to make 
its winning serve most fully the great 
purpose it expresses—namely, to live more 
safely, more effectively, and more honor- 
ably afterwards. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST CO, 


NEW 


On account of the expansion and 
steadily increasing activity of the Paw- 
tucket branch of the Industrial Trust 
Co. of Providence, Chester A. Moffett 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of the branch, of which John N. Eaton 
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is manager. Mr. Moffett was formerly 
in charge of the savings department. 


PROGRESS OF THE SCANDINAVIAN 
TRUST CO. 


Much interest attaches to the first 
officiat statement of the Scandinavian 
Trust Co., New York. The company 
began business June 11, 1917, and as 
shown below the statement as of date 
of November 14, 1917, reports total 





assets of nearly $17,000,000. The 
condensed figures are as follows: 
ASSETS 
Loans and discounts........ $10,837,585.27 
Bonds and securities........ 3,164,937.66 
Cash on hand and in banks.. 2,698,297.72 
Accrued interest and  ac- 
counts receivable ........ 36,706.86 
Customers’ liabilities under 
letters of credit and ac- 
COMRRNCES, C8, oc ccaccees 206,800.00 
DE abated cckeaoenen $16,944,327.51 
LIABILITIES 
RP ere a $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and _ undivided 
DUE. ocd sanducadasmaeses 1,579,862.80 


Reserve for unearned inter- 
est, taxes, etc. 


Accrued interest payable... 


109,958.95 
27,905.72 





DGPOSNS oeseccccccesccesse 14,019,800.04 
Letters of credit and ac- 

Ceptances 2... ..ccccsccces 206,800.00 

WUE Scavasdsndsaesres $16,944,327.51 








Service 


The Citizens National Bank of New York for sixty-six 
years has specialized in accounts of merchants, and is 
located in the heart of the district where the largest 
part of New York’s mercantile business is transacted. 


We are thoroughly equipped to render the best of service 
to correspondent banks covering their requirements of 
every nature in New York. 


THE 


GITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $5,000,000 


EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, President 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., Vice-Pres. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier 
JAMES MCALLISTER, Asst. Cashier 


GARRARD COMLY, Vice-Pres. 
JESSE M. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM M. HAINES, Asst. Cashier 











Alexander V. Ostrom is president, 
and B. E. Smythe vice-president of the 
institution and the board of directors 
is made up of influential representa- 
tives of important concerns here and 
abroad. The company is a member of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION IN THE USE 
OF ACCEPTANCES 


Strong efforts are being made to 
bring trade acceptances into active use 
in the financing of commercial under- 
takings by bankers and merchants who 
desire to see fuller recourse made to 
the facilities of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. While a formal organization 
for the purpose has not yet been per- 
fected, it is learned that individual 
steps have been taken to enlist a num- 
ber of the larger corporations in the 
movement. Sponsors of the undertak- 
ing are working on the premise that 
so far the trade acceptance has been 
availed of by smaller firms and _ busi- 


ness houses, while too little attention 
has been directed toward enlisting big 
manufacturers. 

The trade acceptance enables the 
buyer to get time—credit—in paying 
for his goods. He gets time on the 
“open account” method of buying, but 
when he accepts a bill drawn upon him 
by the seller he is bound to a definite 
date—ninety days, for instance—from 
the issue of the bill, when he must meet 
the paper. The champions of a broad 
use of trade acceptances state that the 
fact that the bill must be met at a 
specified time is a stimulant to the ac- 
ceptor and makes the acceptance meth- 
od preferable to the open account. 

The average manufacturer seeks to 
discount his bills as soon as they are 
presented, if he is in position to do so. 
This requires the use of cash, and the 
bankers back of the movement to pro- 
mote the use of the trade acceptance 
are taking as their chief argument the 
ground that during the war credit fa- 
cilities should be availed of wherever 
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possible, leaving cash payments for 
cases where they are absolutely nec- 
essary. It is asserted that at a time 
when the strain upon money is so great 
merchants should buy on credit and 
use the proceeds from the sale of the 
goods so bought to meet their accept- 
ances on the due date several months 
later. 


WAR WORKSHOPS FIRST 


Addressing the Bankers Club for 
the purpose of explaining to the bank- 
ers the work which the National War 
Savings committee is doing and to ask 
their coéperation in raising $2,000,- 
000,000 through the sale of war sav- 
ings stamps, Frank A. Vanderlip said: 

There are three things you can do with 
a dollar: You can hoard it, invest it, or 
spend it. To hoard a dollar is to make 
it idle and unemployed. A dollar which 
is not working is almost as much a drain 
on society as an idle man. A hoarded dol- 
lar at this time of war crisis is a slacker. 
Still worse, however, is the dollar which is 
spent for a useless purpose. Such a dollar 
is an active factor to prevent our winning 
the war. It is a traitor dollar because the 
labor of men and women is employed need- 
lessly to make useless things at a time 
when the Government needs that labor to 
make things that are essential for our sol- 
diers in winning the war. Every person 
must, therefore, stop and consider, before 
spending each dollar, whether the expendi- 
ture will contribute to our defeat or will 
help toward victory. Time is an essential 
thing in warfare. Our American soldiers 
need a vast amount of equipment. The 
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equipment for our great army cannot be 
produced quickly unless the government 
has a clear track in every workshop and 
unless the Government is amply supplied 
with labor. When you hire a man to pro- 
duce for you an unnecessary article you 
are competing with the Government for 
that man’s labor. You are helping to make 
ineffective the work of our American sol- 


diers. You are paying to make our soldiers 
inefficient. 
POSTPONING UNNECESSARY WORK 
The American Exchange National 


Bank, New York, in its December let- 
ter has this to say on the deferring of 
public improvements: 


Would it not be well to add to the ap- 
peals to individuals, to abstain from eating 
wheat bread, meat, sugar and from all 
forms of waste, one addressed to Congress, 
state legislatures, municipal councils and 
cther public bodies to abstain from unnec- 
essary public improvement. Let us defer 
the construction of public works, when pos- 
sible, so that labor may be freed for war 
purposes. Steel, timber, and other mate- 
rials now in scarce supply could thus be 
diverted to the more pressing need of the 
nation. We can dispense with new post- 
offices, court houses and many other public 
improvements until peace is restored. It 
is even more necessary to economize in la- 
bor, material and transportation than in 
the spending of money. 


VICE-PRESIDENT METROPOLITAN 
TRUST CO. 


The directors of the Metropolitan 
Trust Co., New York, have elected 
Roger P. Kavanagh, manager of the 
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Fifth Avenue branch since its estab- 
lishment in 1916, as a vice-president, 
and have chosen as trust officer Jacob 
C. Klinck, of Brooklyn, who was an 
active officer of the company up to a 
few years ago when he retired to enter 
the real estate business. Clarence 
Klinck, formerly paying teller, has 
been made an assistant treasurer, and 
L. P. Hosmer and I. G. Jennings have 
been chosen assistant secretaries. 


BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY SHOW WEALTH 
OF SEVEN BILLION 


The resources of the 129 commercial 
banks in the City of New York aggre- 
gate $7,622,726,100, according to com- 
pilations made by the Clearing House 
\ssociation from reports furnished to 
the Controller of the Currency and to 
the State Superintendent of Banks in 
response to calls for statements of 
‘ondition. The reports of 51 national 
banks are as of Noy. 20, while the re- 
vorts of the 32 trust companies and the 


46 State banks are as of Nov. 14. Com- 
pared with the statement of condition 
issued five weeks previously (Sept. 11 
for nationals and Sept. 8 for State 
banks) the aggregate resources show 
an expansion of more than a billion 
dollars, the exact figure being $1,071,- 
306,100. The increase in deposits for 
the period amounts to $807,000,000, the 
aggregate deposits of the 129 banking 
institutions amounting to $6,339,199,- 
900. The increase in loans and dis- 
counts was $43,467,200, the total being 
$3,538,876,300. 

The increase in deposits and re- 
sources is primarily due to Government 
war financing, and is_ particularly 
marked in the case of the national 
banks, whose reports, dated November 
20, were following the heavy Liberty 
Loan payments made on November 15. 
The national banks show Government 
deposits in excess of $620,000,000, the 
same being an increase of more than a 
half billion, compared with figures on 
September 11. 
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Permit Us To Handle Your Buffalo Business 


Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
Capital and Surplus - $2,500,000.00 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


- 19,000,000.00 

















The following table gives the re- 
sources of the three classes of banks 
on the two dates: 


November. September. 
5l national ..$4,153,807,500 $3,401,704,600 
32 trust co.’s. 2,786,204,600  2,556,271,200 
593,444,200 





46 state banks. 682,714,000 


129 banks’ ....$7,622,726,100 $6,551,420,000 


The 129 banks have an aggregate 
capital of $244,926,600, and surplus 
and undivided profits amounting to 
$427,871,500, making a total of $672,- 
798,100. 


WAR EXCESS PROFITS TAXES 


The American Exchange National 
Bank, New York, has issued a pamph- 
let of constructive suggestions as to 
the amendment of the War Revenue 
Law, by Benj. G. Paskus, of the New 
York Bar. The pamphlet shows in a 
really constructive way the various in- 
equalities of the law and the necessity 
of changes in its provisions. 


TO ASSIST FEDERAL RFSERVE BOARD 


A division to supervise foreign ex- 
change has been created by order oi 
the Federal Reserve Board, Frederick 
I. Kent, of the Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York, will have charge of the 
new work, and for this purpose he is 
expected to come to Washington. 


Making this announcement, the Re- 
serve Board said: 
“The Federal Reserve Board, hav- 


ing been charged with the duty of in- 
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vestigating, supervising and authoriz- 
ing foreign exchange transactions, has 
established for this purpose an office in 
Washington and has invited Frederick 
I. Kent, of New York, to advise and 
assist it in this work. 

“Mr. Kent has agreed to serve and 
will assume the responsibilities of his 
office on Wednesday, December 5. 

“Mr. Kent has received leave of ab- 
sence from the Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York, of which he is a vice-presi- 
dent, for the period of his connection 
with the Federal Reserve Board.” 


EXTRA COMPENSATION TO EMPLOYEES 


Most of the important banks of New 
York have granted their employees ex- 
tra compensation, amounting to ten 
per cent. or more of their regular sala- 
ries, to meet higher living costs and as 
a recognition of extra services cheer- 
fully rendered during a very busy 
year. 


G. W. MCGARRAH AND THE A. I. B. 


Gates W. McGarrah, president of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, and chairman of the advisory 
board of New York Chapter, believes 
thoroughly in the American Institute 
of Banking. In a letter to A. F. Max- 
well, the retiring president, he says: 

The American Institute of Banking is 
taking a more and more vital place in the 
lives of our younger generation of bank 
men, upon all of whom I would urge most 


emphatically at this time the need of gain- 
ing the utmost the Institute has to offer. 














THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


The present-day demand for trained minds 
is so fundamental, particularly in the bank- 
ing field, that one who is ambitious to get 
ahead cannot let go by a single opportu- 
nity to learn. 

Mental development is an absolute requi- 
site; trained minds are guiding America’s 
destinies to-day. There never was a time 
when men having a practical knowledge of 
affairs were so essential to the welfare of 
the nation. The business of banking has 
developed in the past few years in a notable 
way—perhaps there is no other business in 
which growth has been so dramatic. Under 
the circumstances, then, it behooves those 
who would be our bankers of to-morrow to 
keep fully abreast of the progress that is 
being made to-day. I know of no better 
way by which they can do this than by be- 
coming active members of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


GUARANTY TRUST NEWS 


Stuart H. Patterson has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, a newly-cre- 
ated office. Mr. Patterson has had a 
varied business career and was at one 
time at the head of the accounting firm 
of Patterson, Teele and Dennis, from 
which he withdrew to enter the bond 
business. He has been associated with 
the Guaranty Trust Co. since 1911. 

Harold F. Greene, formerly sales 
manager for E. H. Rollins & Sons, has 
been appointed general sales manager 
of the bond department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 

For practical patriotic reasons the 
Guaranty Club of New York compris- 
ing 1,600 employees of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., will not give its annual 
banquet this year. The approximate 
$8,000 which this would have cost will 
be devoted to the Red Cross and other 
war relief work. 


388 BANK MEN ENLISTED 


In the current number of the M. and 
M. Journal, an organ published by the 
clerks of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, New York, appears an 
honor roll containing the names of 
thirty-eight of the bank’s staff who 
have gone to war. The clerks of the 
bank have contributed more than $300 
to send Christmas boxes to each of the 
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Converting Deposits Into Reserve 


is the present day test of your ability to 
turn a losing account into one of profit. 


The best collection system is the one that 
converts out-of-town checks into available 
cash in the shortest time. 


The transit department of this bank. re- 














ceives and despatches mail 24 hours each 





day. 


boxes will con- 


enlisted men. These 
tain sweaters, helmets, shaving mate- 
rial, tobacco, cake and candy. 


A SATISFACTORY START 


The Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Co., which opened for business at 115 
Broadway, New York, last May, com- 
pleted its first six months with deposits 
of nearly $7,500,000 and aggregate re- 
sources of over $9,000,000. 

NATIONAL 


PHILIPPINE BANK BONUS 


The: New York agency of the Phil- 
ippine National Bank, in conformity 
with its main office and other branches, 
has distributed to its employees _bo- 
nuses ranging from two to six per 
cent. of their annual salaries, accord- 
ing to the length of service. 

NEW HARRIMAN CASHIER 

Orlando H. Harriman has_ been 
elected cashier of the Harriman Na- 
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tional Bank, New York, to succeed 
John A. Noble, who becomes vice- 
president. 
APPOINTED WAR LOAN DIRECTOR 
Lewis B. Franklin of New York, 
former president of the Investment 
Bankers Association, has been ap- 


pointed by Secretary McAdoo director 
of war loan organization for the 
Treasury. He has been serving as a 
voluntary aid without compensation 
since the first Liberty Loan was is- 
sued, and will continue on the same 
basis. 


A MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT 


In a recent issue the Old Colony 
News Letter described a new ‘depart- 
ment which, according to that publica- 
tion, has become a vital part of the Old 
Colony Trust Co. of Boston. 

The primary work of this depart- 
ment, which is called the Management 
Department, is the study of office prob 
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lems, the consideration of and adapta- 
tion of ideas, suggestions, and methods 
which will improve the working details 
of the organization, to the end that bet- 
ter service may be rendered to the 
company’s clients. 

Not only does this department study 
methods, plans, and the machinery of 
operation, but it is also keenly inter- 
ested in the problems of employment 
and the work of the employee. It acts 
as an employment bureau, it keeps rec- 
ords of the work of each employee, it 
considers salaries and bonuses, and in 
general, is a clearing house for all 
questions relating to the betterment 
of operating conditions. 

The management department real- 
izes the part which every employee 
plays in the process of operation, and 
is constantly on the alert to improve 
those processes and the working condi- 
tions of everyone. The department 
wants all the company’s employees to 
feel that they are a part of it, and de- 
sires them to codperate with its work 








EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE 


Located in a modern building with every facility for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is in a position to offer you prompt and adequate 
service in your Philadelphia banking transactions. 













PHILADELPHIA 
Resources over 


$13,000,000 


by submitting ideas and reporting time- 
saving and labor-saving devices, to the 
end that the work may be more and 
more efficiently and economically han- 
dled. 

Commenting on the work of this de- 
partment, the News Letter goes on to 
say: 

“Our institution is pioneering in this 
work, and so far, the results have been 
more than satisfactory. No one doubts 
that greater work can be accomplished 
if everyone, having the real interests 
of the company in mind, will get be- 
hind and push. 

“The management department will 
cordially receive your suggestions and 
your help, and you yourself will get 
more joy out of your daily tasks for 
having submitted your “bit” in the 
work which all of us should be pri- 
marily interested in, namely, that of 
rendering more and _ better service. 
Help to keep our company’s name in 
the front rank!” 
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$70,000,000 
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Secretary 
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GOVERNOR BOSTON FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK 


Charles A. Morss has been elected 
president of the Boston Federal Re- 
serve Bank, to succeed Alfred L. 
Aiken, who becomes president of the 
National Shawmut Bank. 


CHANGE AT 


Hubbard B. Mansfield has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Union Bank of Boston, succeed- 
ing John W. Marno, resigned, who has 
taken service in the United States 
Navy. 


NATIONAL UNION BANK 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The state-aided system of savings 
bank life insurance in Massachusetts 
has more than $8,000,000 insurance in 
force, on lives of more than 17,000 
persons resident in the state. Premium 
income for the year exceeded $261,000. 
The largest “group” policy covering 
insurance on lives of all employees 
ever written by any savings bank has 
just been applied for by Rice & 
Hutchins, Incorporated, shoe manu- 
facturers. This policy will cover the 
lives of more than 2,600 persons, and 
insurance will exceed $1,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO., BOSTON 


Roland O. Lamb, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, has been elected a direc- 
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tor of the International Trust Co. The 
latter company in its latest statement 
shows assets of $23,751,420 in its 
banking department, $3,021,487 in the 
savings department, and $1,573,744 in 
the trust department, a total of over 
$28,000,000. 


NEW BOSTON BANK OFFICIAL 


Frank E. White, an authority on 
bank credits, has become associated 
with the Beacon Trust Co., Boston, as 
manager of its credit department. 


NEW BANK IN WOBURN, MASS. 


The Tanners National Bank has re- 
cently been organized at Woburn, 
Mass., and has resources of about 
$350,000. The officers are: Walter H. 
Wilcox, president; Winslow P. Bur- 
hoe of Boston, vice-president and 
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The National Stock Yards National Bank 


AND 


The National Cattle Loan Company 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLS. 


Are the largest cattle financing institution in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District 


WIRT WRIGHT 
President 


0. J. SULLIVAN 
Vice-President 





ROBERT D. GARVIN 
Cashier 








chairman of the board; Harry Cox and 
H. Denton White, vice-presidents. 


BOSTON’S NEW NATIONAL BANK 


The Mattapan National Bank has 
been organized in Boston with a capi- 
tal of $200,000. A new bank build- 
ing is being erected in Mattapan 
Square and will be ready for occu- 
pancy shortly. The officers of the new 
institution are: W. R. Landers, presi- 
dent; Winslow P. Burhoe and William 
H. Crosby, vice-presidents; F. S. Ben- 
son, cashier; J. W. Amick, secretary. 


BRIDGEPORT TRUST CO. GROWTH 


The Bridgeport Trust Co. is an in- 
stitution that has shown one of the 
most remarkable growths of any bank 
in Connecticut. Its latest statement 
shows assets of $8,695,097.17, as 
against a total of $3,027,525.55 on 
August 9, 1913. The company has 
13,000 regular customers, with 9,400 
enrolled in Christmas savings clubs 
and 17,000 customers for the Liberty 
Loan. The company has participated 
in the great prosperity of the city of 
Bridgeport, which is one of the great 
munition manufacturing centres of the 
country. 


THE BEST BRAIN POWER AT THE COM- 
MAND OF THE GOVERNMENT 


In the December circular on the 
business and financial situation, Presi- 
cent William A. Law, of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, says: 
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“The outlook for nearly everything 
in American trade and finance depends 
very largely upon the war develop- 
ments. Very little has happened with- 
in the past month to throw light upon 
the question as to when the war is 
likely to end. The best brain power 
of this nation has been placed at the 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


an ' 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS NATIONA 


BANK 


We are prepared to meet your most exacting 
| requirements and cordially invite you to write to us 


command of the government to push May 26, 1869, and has lived in Plain- 
the work necessary to secure a de- field, N. J., since 1880. 

cisive victory. The problem now is to His first business venture was with 
dispense with non-essentials and to the Potter Printing Press Co. at Plain- 
codrdinate all industries, so as to re- 
duce the waste caused by lost motion. 
In a war such as this, lost motion 
means lost man-power for military and 
productive pursuits. The railroads are 
working most effectively in this direc- 
tion and the varied activities repre- 
sented by the Council of National De- 
fense represent a similar effort to make 
American arms and American produc- 
tive capacity effective in the war game. 
Mistakes are inevitable in such an en- 
terprise, but the achievements in this 
case much more than counterbalance 
the errors. The proposals made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
touching necessary relief for the car- 
riers during the war period, will un- 
questionably open the way for pressing 
reforms.” 







ADDRESSES CLEVELAND CREDIT MEN 


Freas Brown Snyder, vice-president 
of the First National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, addressed the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men recently, dis- 
cussing the relationship between the 
bank credit man and the mercantile 
credit man. 





FRANK H. SMITH 


Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, State of 
New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY BANK COMMISSIONER 
field, and in 1899 he served as a mem- 


The new Commissioner of Banking ber of the Plainfield Common Council 
and Insurance of the State of New and in 1900 was president of that 
Jersey was born at Pawcatuck, Conn., body, resigning to become tax collector 
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JOSEPH S. CALFEE 


. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
- Vice-President 
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of Plainfield, serving in that capacity 
until November, 1904, at which time 
he was elected register of deeds and 
mortgages for Union county and held 
that office until December 1, 1917, re- 
signing to accept the position of Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance 
for New Jersey. 

Mr. Smith is president of the Rah- 
way National Bank at Rahway, N. J., 
and until his appointment as Commis- 
sioner, was a director in the Plainfield 
Trust Co., also director, member of 
the executive committee and of the in- 
vestment committee of the Eagle Fire 
Insurance Co. of Newark. He is also 
vice-president of the Lawrence Port- 
land Cement Co. at Siegfried, Pa., and 
sales manager of the Lawrence Ce- 
ment Co., New York. 


JOINS FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Bloomfield (N. J.) Trust Co. 
ias become a member of the Federal 
eserve System. 


CHARLES L.ALLEN .. Asst. Cashier 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier 
& M. QGeeec ese wee Asst. Cashier 
RICHARD L. KING . Asst. Cashier 


TREASURER HOME SAVINGS BANK 


Albert H. Geer, who has been con- 
nected with the Home Savings Bank, 
Albany, N. Y., since 1889, and assist- 
ant treasurer since 1912, has been 
elected treasurer, to succeed the late 
William F. Hourigan. 


$300,000 Tro BE DISTRIBUTED 


The Citizens Commercial Trust Co. 
of Buffalo is about to pay out approx- 
imately $300,000 to the 12,000 mem- 
bers of its 1917 Christmas Club. In- 
stead of using it all to purchase Christ- 
mas gifts a considerable number are 
applying part on payment of Liberty 
Bonds to which they have subscribed. 


FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL 
BANKING ROOMS 


ENLARGES 


The Fort Dearborn National Bank 
of Chicago continues to expand and 
enlarge. The entire fourth floor of the 
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Bank Building has been added recently 
to its already large space. The new 
floor has undergone a complete re- 
modeling with the latest and most ap- 
proved appliances installed in the 
transit department, now on the new 
floor, having out grown the mezzanine 
floor—its former location. The audit- 
ing department will now occupy this 
floor; their space on the bank floor 
makes room for enlarged foreign ex- 
change and credit departments of the 
bank. 

Mr. Charles Fernald is back again 
with the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, as a vice-president, having re- 
signed as vice-president of the Drovers 
National Bank. Mr. Fernald was as- 
sistant cashier in the Fort Dearborn 
National Bank before going with the 
Drovers National two years ago. 

The Fort Dearborn National has 
just added two more assistant cashiers 
to its force. Edward Heinz was pro- 
moted to Assistant Cashier after five 
years of efficient service as discount 
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clerk. W. J. Fickinger, an experienced 
banker from Indianapolis, was also 
made assistant cashier. 


ENLARGED BUSINESS ANTICIPATED 


David R. Forgan, president of the 
National City Bank, Chicago, believes 
business in the West will be further 


increased through government buying. 
He says: 


Immense contracts will be given out for 
war material, foodstuffs and other supplies. 
All the buying makes for better business, 
not alone in the industry directly affected, 
but in kindred industries and often in widely 
spread communities. The government order 
is still, therefore, the dominating factor in 
the business situation, and, since it rep- 
resents many strong governments, the total 
business covered is probably greater than 
that represented by any similar buying 
movement that has taken place in the 
United States. Some branches of business 
are still a good deal unsettled by the un- 
certainties of the price-fixing campaign and 
by the action of various consumers in with- 
holding orders until conditions are more 
stable. 
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BUSINESS SENTIMENT IMPROVING 


The December issue of the National 
Bank of the Republic (Chicago) Re- 
view of Business, says: 


Business sentiment has noticeably im- 
proved in the short space of a month. Con- 
fidence in the ability of the country to bear 
the added burden of the war is being mani- 
fested by a larger volume of buying by 
both manufacturers and distributers and by 
the greater activity in the launching of new 
enterprises. Business men are gradually 
hecoming reconciled to the heavy taxation 
of excess profits. And, as contrasted with 
a few months ago, they now look upon the 
ending of the war as a factor which will 
be distinctly favorable to business, in that 
it will mean a restoration of profits and a 
freedom from regulation. Meanwhile the 
country is accepting its seeming hardships 
with good grace and is settling down to a 
grim determination to leave no stone un- 
iurned to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion. While in a material way tre- 
mendous strides have been made towards 
this end, many problems must still be solved, 
these, in the order of their importance, re- 
— to transportation, labor, fuel and 
10 a 


FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL BANK 


The Fort Dearborn National Bank 
of Chicago announces the election of 
two assistant cashiers, Edward N. 
Heinz, for a number of years manager 
of the discount department, and Wil- 
liam J. Fickinger, for many years a 
banker at Indianapolis, and who will 
be connected with the country bank 
department. 


PENSION SYSTEM IN CHICAGO 


It is reported that the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago, have set aside the sum of $300,- 
000, as the beginning of a pension sys- 
tem. 


WAR DEVELOPMENTS UNCERTAIN 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
in its monthly letter says that the fu- 
ture is clouded chiefly because it is im- 
possible to tell what will develop in 
the war area. It adds: 
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For the handling of collections and all other = 


banking business, this institution is admirably 
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Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 


visionary. 


ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange. Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 
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WALDO NEWCOMER, President 


SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-Pres. 


JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Asst. Cash. 





Many believe that the war will end with- 
in a few months, when the serious work of 
readjustment to a peace basis must be 
taken up. The government officials, how- 
ever, are not acting upon any such basis. 
The resources of the nation are being mo- 
bilized ior a long war as the best possible 
preparation for an early peace, if that can 
be honorably achieved. Although serious 
setbacks have been encountered, the allied 
interests have made remarkable headway 
on the Western front within the iast few 
weeks. It is evident that the American 
participation will be much more effective 
than many experts at the time of our for- 
mal entry into the war last April thought it 
could be. ‘These are extraordinary times 
and the war problems are making a differ- 
ent people of us all. The situation is full 
of uncertainties, but there is every reason 
to take a hopeful view of the future. 


CONDITIONS IN THE 
DISTRICT 


PITTSBURGH 


The National Bank of 
Pittsburgh has this to say of local con- 
ditions in its December review: 

Conditions surrounding the _ local 
situation did not undergo any radical 


People’s 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. = 


change from the preceding month. La- 
bor and transportation were unequal to 
the demands made upon them, and 
shortage in fuel caused restriction in 
the output of mills and furnaces. The 
volume of trade, however, continued 
large and our local bank exchanges 
were exceptionally heavy, on one day 
establishing a new high record in the 
history of the city. 

AND TRUST CO. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS 


H. P. MeIntosh, who has resigned 
as president of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Co., Cleveland, has been 
succeeded by J. A. House, formerly 
first vice-president. H. C. Robinson, 
second vice-president, becomes _ first 
vice-president, George F. Hart becom- 
ing second vice-president; H. P. Me- 
Intosh, Jr., third vice-president and 
J. A. Mathews, fourth vice-president. 
Mr. Megerth was made fifth vice- 
president, taking the place of H. -P. 
McIntosh, Jr. A. G. Stucky, formerly 
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assistant secretary and trust officer, 
was elected to the position of sixth 
vice-president and trust officer, and C. 
P. Zurlinden was elected to fill the 
office of assistant secretary, left va- 
cant by Mr. Stucky’s promotion. 


CURTAILING USELESS EXPENDITURE 


Vice-president George L. Tickner 
of the National Bank of Syracuse 
made a plea for the curtailment of use- 
less expenditure, in which he said: 


England figured out and we will learn 
that it is impractical to conduct an ex- 
pensive war and at the same time produce 
unnecessary articles to gratify what of 
course are natural instincts of the small in- 
vestor who for the first time has money to 
spend. The real need is to save not so 
much for the saving of money as to make 
it of use by loaning it to the government 
instead of using it up to make somebody 
else work making the thing that it would 
buy. 


PRESIDENT ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Richard S. Hawes, vice-president of 
the Third National Bank, St. Louis, 
has been elected president of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Hawes has been conspicuously identi- 
fied with all projects to advance the 
welfare of the city and as vice-presi- 
dent has acted as president during 


many important movements of the 

chamber. 

THIRD NATIONAL’S SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT GROWING 

The savings department of the 


Third National Bank, St. Louis, has 
outgrown its quarters, and the bank 
has made a rearrangement by which 
this department now occupies three 
times as much floor space as formerly. 
The department now requires the serv- 
ices of twice as many clerks as were 
employed when it was opened in Janu- 
ary, 1915. 


LIBERTY BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


Commenting on Liberty Bond sub- 
scriptions in the Northwest, the North- 
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western National Bank Review (Min- 
neapolis) says: 


Taking it by and large, the Northwest 
is a land of ready money, but ready money 
has meant past savings in some communi- 
ties, the tinned cream of former prosperity, 
rather than the fresh cream of the present. 
Reports of bankers concerning the pay- 
ment of the Liberty Loan subscriptions tes- 
tify to a variety of experiences. These 
have followed roughly the varying degrees 
of the local crop success, or have been 
influenced by the newness of the country, 
though sometimes the results seem to have 
been a matter of local psychology quite 
in variance to a course that seemed logical 
elsewhere. In some sections where crops 
were none too good, withdrawals from sav- 
ings or time deposits for the purchase of 
bonds were small, which may have meant, 
though not necessarily, that Liberty Loan 
subscriptions were also small. In some other 
places where crop conditions were similar, 
savings were quite largely drawn upon. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


NEW NORTHWESTERN 


The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis has added two new offi- 
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cers. A. A. McRea of the South Side 
State Bank of Minneapolis has been 
elected vice-president and will become 
actively connected with the larger in- 
stitution. He will retire as cashier of 
the South Side State Bank, becoming 
vice-president. R. E. MacGregor, 
who has been cashier of the North- 
western National Bank, was at the 
same time advanced to vice-president. 
He is succeeded by S. H. Plummer, 
who has been assistant cashier. 


CALIFORNIA CONTRIBUTES TO FOOD 
SUPPLY 


The financial and business letter of 
the American National Bank of San 
Francisco tells of California’s contri- 
bution to the world’s food supply. The 
letter says: 

California is contributing its share to the 
world’s food supply, and growers are real- 
izing excellent prices. The year’s produc- 
tion of barley reached about 35,000,000 
bushels, of good quality. With the pros- 
pect of 1,700,000 tons of sugar beets, there 
seems to be no imminent danger of a sugar 
famine here. Our rice crop of 5,000,000 
bushels, is fifty per cent. larger than that 
of 1916. Continued sunshine in the San 
Joaquin Valley has ensured the complete 
success of a 150,000-ton raisin crop. In 
the matter of beans, California leads the 
country, with an output, according to gov- 
ernment estimate, of 9,278,000 bushels; while 
the year’s production of onions in this 
state, on the same authority, is 3,348,000 
bushels. 


SUMITOMO BANK IN SEATTLE 


The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., of Osaka, 
Japan, which established a branch at 
San Francisco a year or two ago, an- 
nounces that a branch will be opened 
in Seattle at the first of the year. The 
institution has a capital of $15,000,000 
and deposits of $85,000,000. The ac- 
tivities of the branch will be limited 
to exchange operations in connection 
with import and export trade, and no 
commercial loans will be made. 

The branch will be in charge of T. 
Namura, who has been assistant man- 
ager of the San Francisco branch. 
Previous to going to the San Francisco 
office he was with the foreign exchange 





Bank of New Zealand 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861 


Bankers to the New Zealand Government 


CAPITAL 


4%, Stock Guaranteed by New Zealand Government.... $2,579,186 
Preference Shares issued to New Zealand Government. 3,649,875 


$11,095,561 

$10,389,977 
543,077 10,933,054 
$22,028,615 
2,433,250 


$24,461,865 





Total Paid up Capital and Reserves 
Uncalled Capital on Ordinary Shares 





Head Office: 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
General Manager: WILLIAM CALLENDER 


THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND has 
church, Dannevirke, Dunedin, Gisborne, 


Hamilton, 


London Office: 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 


Manager: ALEXANDER KAY 


Branches at Auckland, Blenheim, Christ- 
Hastings, Invercargill, Masterton, 


Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Oamaru, Palmerston North, Queenstown, Rotorua, Timaru, 


Wanganui and Wellington, and has also Branches or 


New Zealand, at Melbourne and Sydney in 


Agencies at 
Suva and 


178 other towns in 


Australia, Levuka in Fiji, and 


Apia in Samoa, also Agents in all the principal Cities in the World. 


The Bank has facilities for conducting every description of 


Banking business. 


It is prepared to negotiate at any of its Branches Bills drawn in dollars or sterling 
under Credits established by its American Agents, and to issue Drafts or Credits, either 
in dollars or sterling, on any of the principal Cities in North America. 


Chief Agents in New York: IRVING 


NATIONAL BANK, 


Chief Agents in San Francisco: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Other Agents in 


American Express Company. 

Bank of British North America. 

Bank of Montreal. 

Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Chase National Bank of New York. 

Crocker National Bank of San Francisco. 

Drexel and Co., Philadelphia. 

Equitable Trust Company of New York. 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

First National Bank of Boston. 

First National Bank of Chicago. 


Chief Agents 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Other Agents 


American Express Company. 
Bank of Montreal. 

Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Bank of Ottawa. 


United States: 


Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust 
Chicago. 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
International Banking Corporation. 
Morgan & Co., J. P., New York. 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Royal Bank of Canada. 
Standard Bank of South 
Walker Bros., Salt Lake 


Yokohama Specie Bank, 


Africa, Ltd, 
City. 


Limited, 


in Canada; 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


in Canada: 


Dominion Bank. 

Dominion Express Company, 
Imperial Bank of Canada 
Royal Bank of Canada. 


Toronto. 
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S the manu- . 
facturer or ‘ *: / 
other seller who " 
uses trade acceptances can ~\_ / 
employ his capital to better ihe 4/ 
advantage than under the 
open book account system, 
his business has a smaller operating cost. 
Moreover, his use of the trade acceptance will 
reduce loss of interest and loss from bad debts, 
thus further lessening his cost of doing business. 
It is apes, therefore that the general adop- 
tion of the trade acceptance system would tend 
to lower the cost of living, and that is another 
reason why the First National is strongly in 
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department of the head office at Osaka. 

The branch will be located in the 
Central building, at the Columbia 
street corner of Third avenue. The 
Seattle branch of the San Francisco 
Federal Reserve Bank and the branch 
ef the Yokohama Specie Bank are also 
in this building. 


APPOINTED MEMBER PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


BANKER 


Mayor Woodman of Los Angeles 
has appointed John F. Andrews, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, a member of the Public 
Service Commission. 


AN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION 


An important addition to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank on the Pacific 
coast is the Ladd & Tilton Bank of 
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Portland, the largest state bank in 
Oregon, and the second oldest bank on 
the coast. 

SAVINGS 


NEW SECURITY TRUST AND 


OFFICER 


H. W. Little, who began his banking 
career with the Security Trust and 





H. W. LITTLE 


Assistant Secretary Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles 





Accurate News of Pacific Northwest 


Have You Business or Investment Interests 
in Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Alaska or British Columbia ? 

The authoritative commercial and financial 

publication of this section is BUSINESS 

CHRONICLE OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 

WEST issued every Saturday Morning. It 

tells what you need to know of banking, invest- 

ments, lumber, fish, apples, agricultural pro- 
ducts, mining, foreign trade, railway and ma- 
rine transportation, commercial and business 
affairs generally,and analyzescurrent progress 
and development. You may rely upon what 
you see in its columns. 

Send for free sample copy. 
like it anywhere. 


BUSINESS CHRONICLE 
EDWIN SELVIN, Editor 
Alaska Building SEATTLE. U.S. A. 


There is no paper 
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Boston * 
o Ne’ aghdors 


We specialize in the writing, de- 
signing and printing of distinctive 
announcement _ books. The © State 
Street Trust Company of Boston has 
issued annually for the past twelve 
years some historic book relating to 
Boston, and found it of great value in 
creating good will for the bank, as 
well as in helping it to get deposits. 
To commemorate its fortieth anniver- 
sary, the Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York gave us a commission to write 
and print for it a story of Fifth 
Avenue. So successful was this that 
zanother was issued entitled “Fifth 
Avenue Events.” 

On the occasion of the 250th anni- 
versary of the settlement of Newark, 
the Fidelity Trust Company of New- 
ark issued a book which we _ pre- 
pared on “Historic Newark.” “Paw- 
tucket—Past and Present,” a story 
of the industrial beginning and de- 
velopment of Pawtucket, was issued 
by the Slater Trust Company to cre- 
ate good will. The State Streei 
Trust Company distributed a book 
which we had prepared on “State 
Street Events,” to commemorate its 
25th anniversary. When the Prov- 
ident Institution for Savings desired 
to commemorate its 100th anniver- 
sary, we prepared for it a resumé of 
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the changes in Boston during the past 
100 years as a background for the 
history of the bank. We have also 
prepared books for the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company and the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company of New York, 
the Second National Bank of Boston, 
and the Dedham National Bank of 
Dedham, Mass. 

If you have an anniversary or a 
special event which you desire to 
commemorate, or wish to create good 
will for your institution, let us pre- 
pare and print for you an historic 
book relating to your town, your 
street, or yourself. Our books go 
into the library and are talked about. 

We are now issuing a book entitled 
“The Safekeeping of Valuables,” of 
which the State Street Trust Com- 
pany of Boston and the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Newark, New Jersey, 
have used editions with their imprint. 
In other centres, banks which have 
safe-deposit vaults will find it of 
value, not only in selling deposit 
boxes, but in calling attention to the 
advantage of doing business with the 
bank or trust company. We still 
have a few sample copies, and while 
the edition lasts we shall be glad 
to send you one and quote you prices 
on an edition of not less than 500, 
which shall bear your imprint. 


WALTON ADVERTISING & PRINTING CO. 


141 MILK STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS, NORTHAMPTON, 
A MODERN BANK BUILDING RECENTLY COMPLETED FROM PLANS BY 


THOMAS M. JAMES 
ARCHITECT 





BOSTON. MASS 


























Savings Bank, Los Angeles, as messen- 
ger in 1904, has been made assistant 
secretary of that institution, an oppor- 
tune appointment, as assistant secre- 
tary W. D. Otis has joined the colors. 
Twelve members of the Security staff 
are now in the army. 
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RAYMOND G. HOPPER 


Vice-Pres., The American Banker, 1910-16 


Financial Publicity 
STONINGTON, CONN. 


Business conducted by correspondence only. 
Advertising placed in best qualified mediums. 

Banks sold rights for “The Culp Daily 
Money-messages’’—inimitable copy poenetns 
savings and interest deposits, yet developing 
all departments. Only two inch advs. advised, 
same to change daily in preferred positions. 
Decrease your newspaper bills. Get more 
effective results. The sage who said, * It’s all 
in the copy,’’ spoke a truth. 

Acts as ad-visor. Prospectus writing under- 
taken. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MOLSONS 
BANK 


The annual report of the Molsons 
Bank (head office Montreal) for the 
year ending September 29, 1917, pre- 
sented at the 62d annual meeting of 
the stockholders held on November 5, 
shows net profits of $615,514, an in- 
crease of $33,158 over the previous 
year. During the period covered earn- 
ings were fifteen and 4-tenths per cent. 
on the $4,000,000 capital, against 
fourteen and six-tenths per cent. in 
1916, and thirteen and nine-tenths per 
cent. in 1915. The total amount avail- 
able for distribution was $743,134 (in- 
cluding $127,619, balance from the 
previous year); $440,000 was paid in 
dividends, $40,000 was applied to war 
tax, $21,308 to pension fund, $15,000 
to patriot funds, $75,000 was set aside 
as a reserve for depreciation of bonds 
and $151,826 was carried forward. 
The bank has a reserve account of 
$4,800,000. On September 29 the in- 
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stitution had demand and notice de- 
posits of $48,417,972, against $45,- 
744,422 on September 30, 1916, and 
aggregate resources of $65,780,218, 
against $60,124,104 in 1916. 


MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA 


The recently submitted annual state- 
ment of the Merchants Bank of Can- 
ada as of October 31, 1917, shows to- 
tal deposits of over $100,000,000 with 
total assets of $130,568,641. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


For the year ending Nov. 30 the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce presents 
the following results: 


Net profits for year after 
providing for bad and 


doubtful debts........ $2,637,555.43 
Brought forward from 

previous year......... 802,319.09 

PD Sideueuseteeed $3,439,874.52 


Dividends at the rate of ten per 
cent. per annum absorbed $1,500,000 
and two bonuses of one per cent. each 
$300,000; $150,000 went to war tax 
on note circulation; the pension fund 
got $85,000, and various public funds 
$72,800, leaving a balance of $1,332,- 
074.52 to be carried forward. 

Deposits of the bank on Nov. 30, 
1917, were $276,425,654.41. The real 
account on this date was $13,500,000, 
and balance of profits $1,332,074.52, 
and the capital, $15,000,000. The total 
of the balance-sheet was $344,375,- 
232.64, the largest which the bank has 
ever reported. Besides the head office 
at Toronto, the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce operates 350 branches. 

In reviewing business conditions in 
Canada the bank says that the removal 
of any uncertainty as to the continued 
financing of orders for munitions from 
the Allies by the unexpectedly large 
response to the Victory Loan appeal 
cannot fail to establish confidence in the 
industrial outlook. In all classes of 
ndustry there appears to be an abun- 
dance of orders, a condition which, the 
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Thrift Day 


FREE MATERIAL 


In connection with the 
All- America Thrift Day 
observance, Feb. 3rd-4th, 
Financial Institutions of the 
United States and Canada 
are receiving, without 
charge, the co-operation of 
Collins Service. 


If you have not yet received 
it, write today for free Thrift 
Day publicity material. 
COLLINS 
PUBLICITY 


SERVICE 
Philadelphia, Penna. 























bank thinks, will continue for some 
time. The extension of output, how- 
ever, is still limited by lack of labor 
and material, but there seems to be a 
substantial gain in volume. The home 
demand, it is said, is being met by do- 
mestic products to a greater extent than 
formerly. 

“The Postal Census of Manufactur- 
ers in 1915, a summary of which was 
made public earlier in the year, has 
just been issued and shows that the 
increase in the value of manufactured 
products between 1905 and 1915 was 
18.58 per cent., or from $1,165,000,000 
to $1,381,000,000,” remarks the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce. “In the earlier 
part of 1915, however, there was a fall- 
ing off, followed later on in the year 
by a decided increase in activity, due 
to the placing of war orders. From the 
closing months of 1915 to the present 
time, there has been no cessation of 
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FIRE, WATER AND BURGLAR PROOF | 
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Guaranty Trust Company - - - “ 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company - - 
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Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 


BY THE 


HYDROLITHIC WATERPROOFING CO., Inc. 






New York City 


Providence, R. I. 
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this activity, nor has there been any 
check to the advance in prices and in 
wages. Meanwhile, many new plants 
have been built and existing plants ex- 
tended, in order to meet the extraordi- 
nary demand, with the result that the 
output to-day must be very greatly in 
excess of that of previous years. In the 
fiscal year ended March last, the ex- 
ports of manufacturers were valued at 
#$477,399,676, as compared with $85,- 
539,501 in 1915. For the seven months 
ended October last, the value was $420,- 
380,372, or only $50,000,000 less than 
for the whole of the previous twelve 
months.” 

WASH- 


NEW BANK EXAMINER, STATE OF 


INGTON 


W. E. Hanson, State Bank Examiner 
of the State of Washington, resigned 
on January 1 and was succeeded by 
Louis H. Moore, who had been a deputy 
examiner for some eighteen months. 

Mr. Hanson has become assistant to 
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the president of the Scandinavian Amer - 
ican Bank at Seattle. 


WASHINGTON STATE BANKS AND BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


Report of condition of 276 state 
banks and nine trust companies of the 
State of Washington, at the close oi 
business November 20, 1917, as com- 
pared with 279 state banks and nine 
trust companies reporting under date 
of November 17, 1916, shows an in- 
crease in resources from $159,605,- 
149.57 to $177,526,836.61. Increase in 
deposits for this period is $15,037,- 
999.80. Overdrafts decreased from 
$312,746.08 to $164,952.80. 

Business conditions of the state are 
very active and of a marked improve- 
ment over previous years. 

Crops in grain sections are estimated 
at about sixty per cent. normal. Fruit 
sections report heavy crops and good 
Lumber conditions are greatly 
with high prices for all! 


prices. 
improved, 
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products. The general demand for 
lumber, together with the shipbuilding 
industry that has sprung up in the 
coast section of the state, have placed 
the lumber industry in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Agricultural preparedness campaigns 
inaugurated by the Government and 
state have greatly improved agricul- 
tural conditions, which will result in the 
cultivation of more of the state’s fertile 
soil permanently. 

The benefits of thrift campaigns and 
lessons in economy are being reaped. 

The legislature of 1917 passed a new 
bank code and the guaranty of deposits 
act. Both are considered superior to 
similar laws of other states. 

The results of the war, thus far, 
have greatly benefited this state. Manu- 
facturing and jobbing plants are com- 
ing to the western coast as a result of 
the war conditions and the State of 








FRANK A. VANDERLIP ONCE WORE 
OVERALLS and worked in a machine shop. 
He is today head of the greatest National Bank 
in the United States. 
GEORGE F. BAKER, the silent master of 
billions started in life as a grocery boy. 
HENRY P. DAVISON, of J. P. Morgan «& ¢ 
when a hank clerk used to ride on a bicycle 16 
miles to save carfare. 

HOW DID THEY SUCC ~ LE D? 

HOW CAN OTHER ME 

PROFIT BY THEIR EXPERIENC E? 
Through the medium of B. ©. Forbes, in his 
new book, “ Men Who Are Making America,” 
50 business giants give us a graphic and ac- 
curate description of the qualities, methods 
and principles by which they won their millions 
and rose to leadership. This book ought to be 
called: Success in Life and How It Can Be 
Achieved, as told by H. P. Davison, James B. 
Forgan, Otto H. Kahn, John D. Rockefeller, 
James Stillman, Frank A. Vanderlip, A. Barton 
Hepburn, Geo. W. Perkins, etc. 


Men Who Are Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 
500 pages, 6 x 9 in. - 
50 full page illus- 
trations 
$3.00 net. 
postpaid 
ADDRESS ; 
Bankers 
| Publishing Co. 
| 253 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Sent free for exam- 


ination at our ex 
pense. 
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Washington is receiving the greater 
portion of this industry. 

Due to the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities in this section, crops have not all 
been marketed. Therefore, the high 
point of deposits of banks has not yet 
been reached. Between November 17, 
1916, and November 20, 1917, the de- 
posits in the state banks and trust com- 
panies increased $15,037,999.80. Total 
resources on the former date were 
$159,605,449.57, and on the latter date, 
$177,526,836.61. 

This state oversubscribed its quota 
in both Liberty Loans and the Red 
Cross. 


CONDITIONS IN HAWAII 


“TrenTrusTics,” the bank publica- 
tion of the Trent Trust Co., Honolulu, 
devotes its November 28 edition large- 
ly to a review of 1917 plantation ac- 





A Business Course, including banking, ac- 
counting, business management, commercial 
law and other practical subjects, which 
forms an admirable substitute for a college 
education and saves from two to three years 
of time. 

Special Courses in banking and business 
administration for students who have had 
one or more years in college. 

Secretarial Courses for those desiring to 
prepare themselves for secretarial work. 

The school is known throughout the United 
States for the excellence and thoroughness 
of its business training. Its graduating 
classes have been addressed by ex-Presidents 
Taft, Roosevelt, Harrison and Cleveland. 

One of the best school buildings in the 
country; large gymnasium. 

Students may enter at any time during the 
school year. 

Fifty-second Catalogue and Illustrated 


ESTABLISHED 1865 Booklet will be mailed upon application. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad PHILADELPHIA 











tivities of the local securities market, 
it says: 


Shareholders in our sugar corporations 
must firmly fix in their minds the fact 
that our country is at war and that every 
resource of the nation must be devoted to 
its successful prosecution. That anything 
beyond normal prosperity should accrue to 
this territory, and sugar stockholders es- 
pecially, during the period of the war, is 
not in line with the spirit of the times. 
Moreover, due to smaller earnings, sugar 
dividends of 1918 are not likely to approach 
the generous disbursements of 1916 and will 
very likely be less than the 1917 distribu- 
tion. 

Hawaii is indeed fortunate in possessing 
for its main industry the production of 
sugar—a vital food commodity. This, com- 
bined with its strategic geographical loca- 
tion, making necessary the retention of a 
large garrison which must be supplied at 
all times, seems to us to guarantee that 
shipping facilities will be provided. 


NEW BRANCH OF THE BANK OF ITALY 


A branch of the Bank of Italy will 
be established at Stockton, Cal., as the 
result of the purchase of the San 
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Joaquin Valley National Bank and the 
San Joaquin Valley Bank, of Stockton, 
by the Stockholders Auxiliary Corpora- 
tion (a subsidiary company of the 
Bank of Italy). The San Joaquin 
Valley National Bank has a capital of 


$500,000, and deposits aggregating 
$4,520,120, while the San Joaquin 


Valley Bank, which is affiliated with 
the national bank, has a capital of 
$250,000 and deposits of $3,280,093. 


A NEW FORM OF PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 
RECORD 


LaSalle Extension University has 
just issued a pamphlet of unusual in- 
terest. It contains complete directions 
for a personal or household budget on 
a scientific plan. Everyone makes 
some sort of scheme of expenditures 
and keeps some kind of record, but 
most of us should do the thing much 
more systematically than we do, if we 
want to get the most for our money. 

This very modern and practical lit- 

















Endorse your checks as 
you list them on your 
adding machine— 


aw 


eliminate the noisy and 
time consuming opera- 
tion of hand stamping. 


National City Bank 

Fifth National Bank 
Empire Trust Co. 

New Netherlands Bank 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
Harriman National Bank 
West-End Trust Co. 
Philadelphia Trust Co. 


New York 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


39 S. LA SALLE STREET 





THE AUTOMAT ENDORSER 










Note that the operator simply turns over the check as he does in listing 
and the endorsement is made instantly and automatically thus 
eliminating one entire operation 


The Machine That Solves the Problem of Check Endorsing 
AS NECESSARY AS THE ADDING MACHINE 


A FEW AUTOMAT ENDORSER USERS: 


Write us for full information regarding our attractive proposition 


MAIL-O-METER SALES COMPANY 
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Does Not Smear 
Never Misses 


Simple and 
Durable 
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Automatic 
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No Levers To 
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All Parts In- 
terchangeable 
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Single Checks 
of Light Paper 
to Largest 
Vouchers with 
Papers 
Attached 
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Washington Loan & Trust Co., Washington, D.C. 
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tle treatise begins with a discussion of 
the various methods of personal ac- 
counting and the importance of hav- 
ing a system and sticking to it. It dis- 
cards double entry at once as unsuited 
to the purpose, but presents a rather 
elaborate table in which all probable 
expenses for the year can be entered 
under appropriate headings. This is 
the “budget.” 


Then follow twelve large sheets, 
one for each month, on which all ex- 
penditures, no matter how small, can 
be entered under the headings used in 
the budget. At the bottom of each 
column are spaces for total, overrun, 
and underrun. 

The difference between a scheme 
like this and the ordinary haphazard 
method is all the difference between 
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Don’t You 
Prefer the 
INKLESS Way ? 


Finger print identification is proving su- 
perior to other systems with signatures, 
test questions, photographs or physical out- 
line charts, and is to-day the most positive 
and reliable system known. 

And isn’t it worth while to remember that 
the courts are construing ‘“‘due care,” as 
required by law, more conservatively than 
in the past as applied to savings banks in 
making payments? 

With finger print methods of identification 
coming into general use, it remains only to 
choose the best system offered. 

The Bauder Inkless System of Identifi- 
cation is more than safe and certain, It is 
clean and quick. It requires no change in 
the ordinary equipment of passbooks and 
signature cards and can be used on letters 
of credit, checks, certificates of deposit— 
wherever positive identification is desirable. 

The Bauder Inkless System enables a 
bank to avoid payment on wrong identifica- 
tion: protects depositors as well as the 
bank; strengthens a bank’s reputation and 
good will; saves the tellers’ time and gives 
customers better service. 

The fact that a bank takes finger print 
records attracts business from foreigners 
illiterates and those whose lack of business 
experience make them distrustful of banks. 

Finger print records are almost indis 
pensable in handling the savings accounts of 
children, and are particularly valuable for 
inactive accounts in agricultural districts. 

Our booklet A, “Finger Prints for Bank 
ers,’ is promptly sent to any address o 
request. 


Thirty-Day Trial Free 


Write us to-day that you want to 
make a test of the Bauder System 
and we will send you an outfit, by 
prepaid express, to try at our ex- 
pense for thirty days. After two 
hours of study with the instruction 
chart, your teller will find the di- 
rections for use so simple that he 
will be ready to make, read and 
compare any and all finger prints 
so satisfactorily that he can with- 
out doubt, hesitation or mistake 
safely pay out money at any time 
to the right party. If, at the end 
of thirty days, you are not satisfied, 
send the outfit back to us, express 
collect. 


We are looking for A-1 men to rep- 
resent us and will thank you to put 
us in touch with any good man you 
ean highly recommend. 


Bauder Identification 
Company 


Owners of Basic Patents of INKLESS Finger 
Print Methods and Processes 


712 Astor Trust Building, New York 
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knowing what you are doing with your 
money and merely guessing. The plan 
is to be strongly recommended to 
everybody, but especially to house- 
keepers. Few things give a house- 
keeper greater satisfaction than to be 
able to tell at any moment exactly 
where she stands. 

The pamphlet has been prepared by 
Stephen Gilman, vice-president of the 
Tanner-Gilman Co., Public Account- 
ants, and is published by the LaSalle 
Extension University of Chicago as 
part of the material of its course in 
higher accountancy. 


MAKING SAVING POPULAR 


In these days when the saving of 
the small coins which ordinarily are 
wasted in unnecessary and often harm- 
ful purchases, is vital, it is fortunate 
that the saving 
habit has been 
made _ attractive 
and popular by 
thrift campaigns 
and the distribu- 
tion of little safes 
that make it a 
pleasure to deposit 
a coin instead of 
spending it. 

Especially _at- 
tractive and timely 
is the so-called 
Bullet Bank, man- 
ufactured and dis- 
tributed by the 
Stronghart Com- 
pany of Chicago. 
This little bank is 
of nickel _ silver, 
414 inches high by 
114 inches in di- 
ameter, and_ holds 
ten dollars in quar- 
ters. This form of 
bank will be spec- 
ially useful in sav- 
ing to buy the new United States Sav- 
ings Certificates. There are many 
other forms of pocket and home banks 
put out by the Stronghart concern, 
which deserves credit for aiding in the 
promotion of much-needed thrift in 

















DJORUP & McARDLE 


Bank, Commercial, and Foreign 


Exchange Audits and Systems 


42 BROADWAY 


making saving popular, as well as de- 
sirable. 

These banks are furnished in quan- 
tities to institutions which are inaug- 
urating thrift campaigns and desire 
new plans for building up savings ac- 
counts. 


THE IDENTIGRAPH CO. 


The Identigraph Co., Ine., an- 
nounces that P. A. Flak, the pioneer 
finger-print authority in this country, 
has been elected a vice-president of 
the company and appointed its chief 
consulting finger-print expert. The 
consolidation of the Flak and the Iden- 
tigraph interests makes the Identi- 
graph Co. the leading organization in 
the world installing finger-print sys- 
tems for commercial and public pur- 
poses, and rendering expert service. 


THE INCOME TAX 


It will be welcome news to bankers 
that a new 1918 edition of Montgom- 
ery’s “Income Tax Procedure” will be 
issued early in January. The law is 
exceedingly complex this year and 
everywhere bankers are being asked by 
customers to give advice on the prep- 
aration of Income Tax returns. 

Mr. Montgomery’s book is full of 
specific suggestions which will save 
bankers much time and enable them 
to render real service to the customer. 

The book will contain 750 pages and 
goes with great thoroughness into the 
Income Tax Law, Capital Stock Tax 
Law and the War Profits Tax. 

Approval copies may be obtained 





NEW YORK 


from the Book 
Publishing Co., 
York. 


Department, Bankers 
253 Broadway, New 


LOANS ON LIBERTY BONDS 


An impression having been created 
in some way that the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York was not making 
loans to the full value of bonds de- 
posited as collateral, F. J. Curtis, sec- 
retary of the bank, has written the fol- 
lowing explanatory letter to the ‘““New 
York Times”: 


The attention of the officers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York has been 
drawn to an editorial in the “New York 
Times” of December 19, from which 1 
quote as follows: 

“But, if Mr. McAdoo will have it that 
these bonds must not sell below par, he 
should first chide the Federal Reserve 
Banks for their penuriousness in loaning 
only ninety per cent. of par value to buy- 
ers depositing the bonds as security. If that 
margin does not contemplate some fall in 
the market, why was it established?” 

In this connection I wish to state that 
the invariable practice of this bank is to 
loan to the member banks upon their own 
notes secured by Liberty Loan bonds up to 
100 per cent of the par value of the bonds 
securing the notes offered to the bank. 

The practice of this bank in rediscount- 
ing for its member banks notes of their 
customers secured by Liberty Loan bonds 
is to rediscount for the amount of the note 
offered for rediscount, if it is secured by 
100 per cent. of Liberty Loan bonds. Of 
course, it frequently happens that such 
notes rediscounted are accompanied by 
more than 100 per cent. of Liberty Loan 
bonds because the member bank has re- 
ceived from the customer a payment of 
five per cent. or ten per cent. down, as 
the case may be. But in rediscounting this 
bank never requests or requires any mar- 
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F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
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gin whatsoever on rediscounts secured by 
Liberty Loan bonds. 

I think it is of importance to have the 
statement above quoted corrected, as it 
would be most unfortunate to have the 
erroneous impression created that the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks require any margin on 
advances or rediscounts of their member 
banks secured by Liberty Loan bonds. 


HANDY 
TUBES 


& PAG ES 


GLUE 


WILL MEND IT 





Practical Investing 





This book is indispensable for the man 
or woman who has money to invest, 
who wants to invest wisely and to the 
best possible advantage as to safety 
and profit. Describes stocks and bonds 
as they are—as the man who goes into the 
market to invest _ money will find them. 
Not a theoretical discussion—buta practi- 
ca) treatise which will save dollars for its 
readers. {Are YOU going to 
throw away your savings in 










“a ill-considered investment or 
Practical are you going tolearn how to 
Investing” invest wisely and profitably? 
by Send for our catalogue of 
FRANKLIN books on banking. 
ESCHER * ns 
Price $1.60, Bankers Publishing Company 
delivered 253 Broadway, New York 
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THE NEXT LIBERTY LOAN 


The necessity for a greater effort 
to save is thus stated by the Liberty 
Loan committee of New York, as a 
preparative for the next loan campaign: 


Our war bills, growing heavier as the 
climax of the world contest draws nearer, 
cannot be met, however, by the same meas- 
ure of thrift that characterized the first 
months. The United States must reach and 
surpass the mark set in France and Great 
Britain. In England, one bank alone, the 
London City and Midland, reports that its 
depositors applied for $451,198,000 of the 
last war loan, or considerably more than 
one-half the amount standing to their 
credit. This may give an insight into the 
compelling pressure of patriotism upon all 
classes of persons in England, for the Lon- 
don City and Midland reaches all social 
ranks. It must not be supposed that these 
English subscribers drew all their half- 
billion from the bank in order to pay for 
their bonds. Such a step would have re- 
sulted in grave trouble. This tremendous 
total could not have been lent to the Gov- 
ernment without the most extraordinary 
thrift and _ self-denial. 

Labor must produce more than it con- 
sumes, since it is on this surplus alone 
that the army and navy and all related 
services, whether at home or in France, 
subsist and function. Every loaf of bread 
and bag of coal which our present econ- 
omy provides is grist to their mills; every 
servant we can give up who might be em- 
ployed in a munition plant or on the farm 
—and this applies to bootblacks and deliv- 
ery boys and the many others who pander 
to the laziness of all of us, as well as to 
butlers and ladies’ maids and chauffeurs; 
and every minute of our own labor which 
we could make more productive strength- 
ens the nation’s fighting machine. 




















Ready early in January. 


THE BANKER’S INCOME TAX GUIDE 


“©1918 Income Tax Procedure ” 


By R. H. MONTGOMERY, C.P.A. 
Ex-President American Association Public Accountants 
Member of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 
Not a pamphlet or mere digest of the law, but specific advice from an 
authority on all the difficult items of preparing returns. 
Tax, Capital Stock Tax, Excess Profits Tax. 
reference in the same order as the return. 
Indispensable to every bank officer in giving advice to customers. 
750 pages. 
livered. Sent on approval to any bank officer. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Covers Income 
Arranged for quick 


$4.00 de- 


Place your order now. 


Flexible binding. 





Bankers Publishing Company, 


the price, $4.00. 
Name 








253 Broadway, New York: 
Please send for free examination Mr. Montgomery's book, “1918 Income 
Tax Procedure.” After five days’ examination, I will either return or remit 




















“The gospel of goods and services is the 
gospel which, in season and out of season, 
the National War Savings Committee has 
been preaching throughout Great Britain 
for the last eighteen months. The war 
can be paid for only out of savings.” 


These are the words of Basil P. Blackett, 
of the British Treasury, in an address be- 
fore American bankers last September. 
On this same occasion he also said: 


“These resources cannot be increased by 
any juggling of finance. It does not mat- 
ter to the gunner whether the shell which 
he is firing cost half as much or twice as 
much as it would have cost in 1913. What 
matters is that he should have the shell.” 


It is the duty of every man, woman and 
child in the United States to produce more 
and consume less, and then to pass over 
to Uncle Sam through the purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds the savings which he has effect- 
ed in this twofold manner. The next sale 
of Liberty Bonds can be of no value to 
the Government unless those savings of 
goods and labor are now being made for 
which the money which the Government 
borrows can be exchanged. 

In a war which is taxing the capacity of 
every nation engaged thrift becomes the 
indispensable prerequisite of victory. 





FIFTH NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CON- 
VENTION 


The fifth National Foreign Trade 
Convention, under the auspices of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
will be held at the Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, February 7, 8 and 9, 
1918. The principal theme of the con- 
vention will be “The Part of Foreign 
Trade in Winning the War.” Discus- 
sions will be carried on by a number of 
men eminent in the industrial and finan- 
cial life of the country. 


IN THE HOUSE OF SYSTEM 


The visitor was being shown about 
by the head of the up-to-date business 
house. 


“Who is that dapper youth at the 
glass-topped desk?” he asked. 

“That is the superintendent of the 
card index system. He keeps an index 
showing where the index cases are.” 

“Who is the young man with the 
gray gaiters and the efficient ears?” 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








“He keeps an index showing the 
length of time it takes to index the in- 
dexes.”’ 

“Who is the girl with the golden 
hair?” 

“She decides under what index an 
index to the index of the filing cabinets 
shall be placed.” 

“And who is the gray-haired man at 
the disordered desk in the corner?” 

“Oh, that’s Old Joggs. He doesn’t 
fit in very well with the rest of the 
office, but I have to keep him around. 
He’s the only employee who can find 
important ‘papers when I want them in 
a hurry.”—Exchange. 


& 


Our Personal Responsibility 


BY FRANCIS H. VICE-PRESIDENT 
GUARANTY TRUST CO., NEW YORK 


SISSON, 


HE same national unity which we 

must develop to win the war will 

be required to meet the interna- 
tional trade struggle which will follow 
in the wake of peace. 

Every American, therefore, must 
govern his life and direct his activities 
as though the fate of the country de- 
pended upon him alone. Then there 
will be no confusion of purposes, no un- 
certain motives, but, instead, a clarified 
atmosphere for the most effective use 
of our tremendous nervous energy, in- 
ventive resourcefulness, undeniable 
courage, and superb moral initiative. 

If we fail now to give the full meas- 
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ure of devotion to our country, the 
time will inevitably come when we shall 
have to pay many times over the price 
of that which we selfishly withhold at 
present. 

We must recognize that each and 
every one of us, and not merely our 
Government, is at war. Thus only 
can we win the glorious victory, which 
will be ours if we combine to exert all 
our power for the achievement of that 
supreme objective. There lies the line 
of business advantage for us all, to 
speed the day of victorious peace, of 
democracy triumphant, of a_ nation 
prosperous and united facing its mani- 
fest destiny of world leadership. 


Death of Alfred F. White 


N Tuesday, December 18, 1917, 

Alfred F. White died at his resi- 
dence, 105 West 77th street, New 
York. 

Mr. White had been for many years 
editor and publisher of the “Banking 
Law Journal,’ and was formerly as- 
sociated with the business department 
of THe Bankers Macazine. He was 
born at Burlington, Iowa, Novem- 
ber 7, 1854. For about thirty 
years he had lived in New York. Mr. 
White had an extensive acquaintance 
among the bankers of the country and 
was held in high estimation by them. 
His career was marked by great indus- 
try and integrity of character. 








